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The San Francisco Convention 


OT since 1927 has the A.V.A. held 
N one of its annual conventions 

west of the Rocky Mountains. 
For several years those interested in 
vocational education and practical arts 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacifie 
coast states have been urging the 
A.V.A. Executive Committee to bring 
the annual A.V.A. Convention into the 
far west. 

The loyal and energetic support of our 
A.V.A. membership in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and on the Pacific coast has 
finally prevailed, and our A.V.A. Con- 
vention this year, as previously an- 
nounced, will be held in San Francisco, 
December 16-18. 

The convention this year comes a lit- 
tle later in December than in former 
years. This later date was agreed upon 
in order to make it possible for those 
from the east who might be attending 
the convention to take advantage of the 
Christmas vacation in connection with 
their visit to the west coast. 

Unusual interest is being developed in 
this year’s A.V.A. Convention because 
of the prominent place in national af- 
fairs in which vocational training finds 
itself. Vocational training for national 
defense, organized quickly and efficient- 
ly during the summer vacation period, 
was almost startling in its effectiveness. 
From all sides come hearty and encour- 
aging words of commendation for the 
American program of vocational educa- 
tion, under public school auspices, be- 
cause of the rapid and satisfactory way 
in which the program was adjusted al- 
most over night to meet important 
national defense needs for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers in essential in- 
dustries. 

It is recognized that America must be 
adequately prepared for whatever emer- 
gency we may have to face. It is equal- 


ly well recognized that a very important 
phase of this preparedness involves the 
industries of this country and the sup- 
plying of trained workers. The public 
vocational schools of the country have 
loyally, quickly and vigorously stepped 
forward to do whatever can be done on 
a sound basis by the vocational schools 
to assist in preparing for 
defense. 


national 


A.V.A. Convention Theme 


The importance of vocational train- 
ing for occupations essential to national 
defense will center national attention 
upon this San Francisco Convention. 
The convention theme is “Vocational 
Education for Preparedness, Protection 
and Peace.” Many presentations at the 
convention will throw light on some of 
the problems and the possibilities in 
connection with this program of voca- 
tional training for national defense. 
Business and industrial leaders, labor 
leaders, government and military offi- 
cials and educators responsible for 
vocational and industrial education pro- 
grams will be in attendance in large 
numbers. Already we have been defi- 
nitely informed of an unusually large 
advance hotel reservation. It is both 
interesting and significant that 85 or 90 
per cent of these advance reservations 
thus far are for persons living in states 
east of the Mississippi River. This 
clearly indicates the national character 
of the Vocational Convention to be held 
in San Francisco in December. 


Industrial and Defense Training 


Every development, both national and 
local, dealing with the defense training 
program of the Federal authorities, is 
giving increased recognition to the field 
of trade and industrial education. With 
this increased recognition comes in- 
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creased responsibility, and it is most 
gratifying to review the records of the 
past few months showing the effective 
and decisive way in which the industrial 
education leaders of this country as- 
sumed the responsibilities of the defense 
workers’ training program and organized 
it on a national scale. The result within 
the first month was that 80,000 individ- 
uals were enrolled in classes, an accom- 
plishment never before dreamed of and 


emphasis upon the problems and accom- 
plishments of this emergency situation. 

Mr. John A. McCarthy, chairman of 
the program committee for the trade and 
industrial section, is bringing outstand- 
ing leaders, both from labor and indus- 
try, to address the many groups which 
will be in attendance. It will be a real 
opportunity for every one interested in 
the further development of trade and 
industrial education to hear their prob- 





AUTOMOTIVE SHOP, SAMUEL 


which goes beyond the expectations of 
the most optimistic of our leaders. 
Never before has there been a closer 
relationship with both labor and indus- 
try. Additional advisory committees 
are being organized all over the country. 

Trade and industrial leaders as a 
whole have had some very interesting 
experiences and some very perplexing 
problems in developing this new phase 
of industrial education. The A.V.A. 
Convention in San Francisco will place 


GOMPERS TRADES SCHOOL 


lems discussed and new ideas and solu- 
tions given as a result of this great “get 
together.” By all means plan to come! 
This convention promises to have one of 
the outstanding programs in trade and 
industrial education in the history of the 
A.V.A. You may feel, because of the 
emergency situation, that you cannot 
leave your office, but don’t forget, a few 
days away with the possibility of meet- 
ing other men who have had similar or 
different problems and the opportunity 
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of discussing them with others may save 
you many hours of worry and work in 
the immediate future. 

One of the participants in the program 
which will deal with the building and 
equipment of vocational schools for 
girls will be Mrs. Eunice Harrison, 
Principal of the Middlesex County Vo- 
cational School for Girls at Woodbridge, 
New Jersey. 

This is a new school, and many of the 
fine features of construction and fur- 
nishing are the result of Mrs. Harrison’s 
interest in each stage of the develop- 
ment. 

Mrs. Harrison will illustrate her part 
of the program by pictures in color. As 
outstanding as the furnishings and 
equipment are the teachers who, too, 
have been selected with care. The pic- 
tures which will be used by Mrs. Harri- 
son will give attention to this important 
part of the program. 

Those who attended the motion of 
the industrial section at Grand Rapids 
enjoyed the presentations made. by Lt.- 
Col. Frank J. McSherry of the War De- 
partment. The requests for a repeat 
appearance of Lt.-Col. McSherry have 
been so great that the Secretary of War 
has been requested to assign him to at- 
tend the San Francisco Convention. 
Lt.-Col. McSherry has had close affilia- 
tion with the National Defense Program 
and is an Administrative Assistant of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense. 

John Beswick of California has agreed 
to develop the program for one of the 
trade and industria] sectional meetings. 
When John agrees to do a thing, we may 
be sure it will be carried out in a real 
breezy California style. 

A. B. Anderson of Delaware is ar- 
ranging a program that will deal with 
some of the newer phases of construction 
in trade school buildings. “Andy” is 
selecting his program personnel from 
among those who have had first hand 


contact with recent building construc- 
tion. 

Chairmen of the Industrial Sectional 
Meetings have been selected from the 
four corners of the nation: George Fern 
of Michigan, H. B. Gunderson of Utah, 
John C. Beswick of California, James 
R. D. Eddy of Texas, and A. B. Ander- 
son of Delaware. This’ distribution 
should provide a general view of indus- 
trial education throughout the country. 


Industrial Part-Time Education 


There will be well-known and capable 
industrialists, labor leaders and school 
officials on this program. Time will be 





Millinery Dept., Samuel Gompers Trades School 


allotted for discussions on means and 
methods of promoting part-time legisla- 
tion for the development of more effec- 
tive training programs. 


Industrial Teacher Trainers 


The National Association of Indus- 
trial Teacher Trainers will convene on 
December 15. President Fryklund of 
Wayne University, Detroit, announces 
that Dr. Vierling Kersey, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Los Angeles, will be 
the speaker at the joint luncheon of the 
Teacher Trainers and the National As- 
sociation of State Supervisors. The re- 
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port on the national study of industrial 
arts teacher education by Dr. Fryklund 
will be available and discussed at the 
morning session. Dr. F. T. Struck of 
Penn State will report on the study of 
graduate work in industrial education in 
the United States. Dr. Samuel Fick of 
the University of California will report 
on the effectiveness of training pro- 
grams. 





been planning the usual five meetings 
with the cooperation of the Industrial 
Arts Policies Committee—O. B. Bad- 
ger (Oregon), Earl Bedell (Michigan), 
Roy A. Hinderman (Colorado), Frank 
Moore (Ohio), and Verne L. Pickens 
(Kansas). 

Five chairmen have been chosen, and 


they are now engaged in selecting 
themes, speakers, and topics. Charles 
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OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING SHOP, SAMUEL GOMPERS TRADES SCHOOL 


The afternoon session will be under 
the chairmanship of Dr. David Jackey 
of California. Six leaders in vocational 
education will delve into the convention 
theme for its implications to industrial 
teacher education. 


Industrial Arts Education 


The industrial arts programs for San 
Francisco are well advanced and should 
prove especially attractive. Professor 
Smith of Minnesota, Vice-President, has 


Barker of San Francisco will act as 
chairman for the Industrial Arts Lunch- 
eon, an annual feature, on the final con- 
vention day. The four other chairmen 
are Laurence Ashley (New York), Otto 
A. Hankammer (Kansas), Lewis V. 
Newkirk (Illinois), and Kenneth Perry 
(Colorado). 

Those taking part in these five ses- 
sions will be leaders representative of 
all parts of the nation and of a variety 
of positions and interests. The themes 
will show engaging variety and time for 
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open discussion will be scheduled in each 
session. 


Agricultural Education 


The agricultural program for the San 
Francisco Convention promises to be one 
of the best programs that we have ever 
had. Members of the committee in 
charge are as follows: Ralph Howard 
of Ohio and Julian McPhee of Califor- 
nia, Co-chairmen; Sherman Dickinson, 
Missouri, Secretary; N. E. Fitzgerald, 
Tennessee; L. R. Humpherys, Utah; 
R. M. Stewart, Cornell University; John 
Lowe of West Virginia, and Jim Perky 
of Oklahoma, with W. W. Coke, Presi- 
dent of the California Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association. The committee 
is working to see that the program is 
properly balanced between teacher 
training and supervision and is also 
working to improve the program for the 
benefit of agricultural teachers who will 
attend. 

Meetings and tours being arranged 
will provide a busy program for the 
agricultural section. 

All meetings will be in the Gray 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel. It is pro- 
posed that Sunday and Tuesday after- 
noon be designated for tours. State Su- 
pervisor Julian A. McPhee is arranging 
for tours, including visits to several out- 
standing vocational agriculture depart- 
ments within two hours’ drive of San 
Francisco: the Sequoias near Santa 
Cruz, Fisherman’s Wharf, Chinatown, 
the University of California, and a host 
of other interesting places. 

From 9:30 to 11:00 o’clock Monday, 
the agricultural group will tentatively 
discuss research problems, led by Dr. 
R. M. Stewart and Dr. F. W. Lathrop. 
From 11:00 to 12:00 o’cleck, a business 
session to discuss the many national 
agricultural problems will be held. 
Monday afternoon, Dr. L. R. Hum- 
pherys will report on the progress of 
the Evaluation Study, and a speaker 


will be secured on the subject of “Tariff 
and Trade Problems in Relation to 
Prices and Marketing.” 

Tuesday forenoon will be devoted to 
a discussion of “Proper Selection of Per- 
sonnel to be Trained,” and to an address 
by a speaker in the field of general 
education. Wednesday morning from 
9:00 to 11:30 has been allocated to 
“Placement of Young Men on Farms,” 
with a speaker from one of the farm or- 
ganizations. A business session is sched- 
uled from 11:30 to 12:00 o’clock. 

This program is still tentative and 
open to suggestion, according to mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The Canterbury Hotel will accommo- 
date many of the teachers and super- 
visors of agriculture as reservations have 
been arranged for this group at moderate 
rates. 


Home Economics Education 


Home economists in the far west are 
making plans for the home economics 
sessions during the A.V.A. meeting in 
San Francisco that will appeal to those 
from the east, south, and central sec- 
tions. Maude Williamson, in charge of 
Teacher Education at Colorado State 
College, is serving as chairman of the 
Program Committee. Other members 
include Pauline Drollinger, State Super- 
visor of Homemaking in Wyoming; 
Louise Kelle:, State Supervisor of 
Homemaking in Missouri; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Riner, City Supervisor in Omaha, 
Nebraska; and Maud Murchie, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics in California. 

The general theme of the program is 
developing around one of the goals of 
homemaking education, that of happy, 
well-adjusted families. Preliminary pro- 
gram plans for the several sectional 
meetings indicate timely consideration 
of problems that will be of general in- 
terest, not only to the home economics 
teachers and leaders, but to school ad- 
ministrators, vocational directors, and 
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workers in other fields of vocational 
education. One of these problems fol- 
lows up last year’s discussion of commu- 
nity programs in home and family life 
education with emphasis upon the re- 
sponsibility of vocational education for 
them. A second major problem to be 
considered is that of providing through 
high school homemaking programs for 
both boys and girls effective guidance 
for successful family life. 

New horizons for young adults ap- 
pears as a third program topic. With 
constantly changing horizons, it seems 
important to review them in relation to 
the enduring values from home and fam- 
ily life. Family members who are 
adequately educated for their respon- 
sibilities toward the home will have a 
fundamental set of values that will help 
to perpetuate all that is best in family 
life. Never has it seemed more impor- 
tant for thoughtful leaders to come to- 
gether for critical deliberation of present 
practices and new needs in homemaking 
education. 

The usual pre-convention meetings of 
Supervisors and Teacher Educators will 
be held on December 15th. All home 
economics meetings are assigned to the 
Room of the Dons in the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. Mrs. Edith M. Murphy, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics in San Fran- 
cisco, is chairman of the local Home 
Economics Education Committee. 


Business Education 


Under the able direction of Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, a splendid program 
dealing both with vocational training for 
the distributive trades and general busi- 
ness education is under preparation. 

The opening General Session of the 
entire section will be held on Monday 
morning, December 16th. For the pur- 
pose of intensive consideration not only 
of the problems of training for the dis- 


tributive trades but also for general 
office workers, the section will be divided 
and will hold separate group meetings 
on Monday afternoon, December 16th, 
and Tuesday forenoon, December 17th. 
There will be another General Session 
of the entire section at a Tuesday noon 
luncheon and at a final meeting to be 
held on Wednesday forenoon, December 
18th. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been 
made with leaders in business education 
for appearance on the program and for 
the discussion of important topics from 
all parts of the country. The wide ter- 
ritorial distribution of participants as 
well as the excellence of the program 
may perhaps be taken as an indication 
of an excellent attendance at the meet- 
ings. 

Among those who have accepted as- 
signments for participation in the pro- 
gram are: Dr. Lloyd King, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Missouri; Mr. Jack Milli- 
gan, Chief of Business Education Divi- 
sion, State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education of Michigan; Mr. 
E. A. Swanson, head of the Department 
of Commerce, Arizona State Teachers’ 
College; Dr. N. H. Comish, Professor of 
Business Administration, University of 
Oregon; Mr. Leonard S. Ralph of the 
University of Utah; Miss Nina S. Clo- 
ver, Assistant State Supervisor in charge 
of Distributive Education of the State 
of Oklahoma; Mr. Edwin P. Geauque, 
Director, National Grocers’ Institute, of 
Chicago; Dean Victor P. Morris, School 
of Commerce of the University of Ore- 
gon; Dr. Henry Bird, University of 
Washington; Mr. John H. Dillon, Itiner- 
ant Teacher Trainer in Distributive 
Education, State of Indiana; Mr. B. 
Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. 
Walter F. Shaw, Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education, U. S. Office of 
Education; and Professor Hamden L. 
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Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dean J. Hugh Jackson, 
Stanford University, California, as well 
as many other leading educators in busi- 
ness education from the State of Cali- 
fornia, will take an active part on the 
program. 

The General Session on Monday 
morning, December 16th, will be devoted 
to the fundamentals of business train- 
ing and the possibilities of progress. The 
conferences on Monday afternoon will 
deal respectively with the organization 
of business instruction for future needs 
and the content of vocational instruction 
for the distributive trades. The confer- 
ences on Tuesday morning will deal with 
new developments in methods of instruc- 
tion and administration of business edu- 
cation, and summarize results of recent 
experiences and observations of methods 
of training for the distributive trades. 

The General Luncheon Session on 
Tuesday noon will be held jointly with 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and other business organizations. 
The meeting will be addressed by. Paul 
H. Nystrom, Vice-President of the 
A.V.A. in charge of Business Education, 
on “Essentials of Business Preparedness 
and Prosperity.” 

The final session on Wednesday fore- 
noon will summarize business trends and 
their bearing on business education, the 
Do’s and Don’ts of Business Education 
and the possibilities of the development 
of greater and more effective cooperation 
between business and educational forces. 

All sessions of the business education 
section will be held in the ballroom of 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 


Vocational Guidance 


The vocational guidance section of the 
A.V.A. has planned three half-day ses- 
sions and a luncheon program for the 
San Francisco Convention. The first 
program will be on Monday, December 
16, at 9:30 A.M., and there will be pro- 





grams on Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings followed by a luncheon pro- 
gram on Wednesday noon. 

The Monday program will have as its 
theme, “State Programs of Vocational 
Guidance.” The theme for Tuesday’s 
program will be “Determining Training 
Needs and Resulting Proficiency of De- 
fense Workers.” The theme for Wednes- 
day morning will be “Counseling and 
Placement.” Vocational guidance as re- 
lated to all phases of vocational educa- 
tion will be considered. 

We are happy to report that outstand- 
ing speakers in the field of guidance 
have accepted assignments on the pro- 
gram. The speakers selected will speak 
from the standpoint of the schools, from 
the standpoint of labor, and from the 
standpoint of employers. As vocational 
education expands, effective guidance 
becomes more and more necessary. 

The meetings of the guidance section 
will be in the Peacock Court of the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


State Directors of Vocational 
Education To Meet 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Vocational 
Education will be 
held Friday and 
Saturday, Decem- 
ber 13 and 14, in 
the Red Room 
of the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. This meet- 
ing precedes the 
A.V.A. Conven- 
tion, which be- 
gins the following 
Monday. 

Once each year, 
since the Direc- 
tors’ Association was formed in 1920, the 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
have met for the purpose of exchanging 


M. D. MOBLEY 
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ideas and discussing various problems 
involved in the administration of voca- 
tional education in the several states. 
These meetings have played an impor- 
tant part in developing the spirit of co- 
operation and fellowship that exists 
among the state directors. They have 
also been helpful in making vocational 
education more effective. 

The meeting this year is of unusual 
importance in light of the fact that the 
vocational forces of the nation have just 
launched a nation-wide program to train 
people for jobs in the industries essen- 
tial to national defense. Much of the 
program this year will probably deal 
with this phase of the vocational work. 
Plans have been made for representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education to take 
part on the program and to lead discus- 
sions regarding the part various phases 
of vocational education can play in the 
nation’s defense program. 

At the meeting this year the program 
will provide for at least a portion of 
one day to be devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of pertinent problems. State 
Directors will be requested to suggest 
topics and problems to be discussed. 
This will afford directors the opportu- 
nity to bring up for discussion individual 
problems with which they are con- 
fronted, as well as problems that are 
common to the group. 

It is also expected that several impor- 
tant committee reports will be presented 
during the conference. 

Plans are being made for special enter- 
tainment features. The annual banquet 
for directors and friends will be held on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday, arrange- 
ments are being made for the directors 
and members of the A.V.A. Executive 
Committee to go on a boat trip in the 
San Francisco Bay. 

It is important that all State Directors 
of Vocational Education attend the San 


Francisco meetings of the Directors’ As- 
sociation and the A.V.A. Convention. 
M. D. Mos ey, President, 
National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet will be held in 
the beautiful Palm Court of the Palace 
Hotel. This is one of the most beautiful 
settings that we have had in recent years 
for our A.V.A. banquet. It is not pos- 
sible at this time to announce the fea- 
tures of the banquet. It is perhaps suffi- 
cient to state that the local committee 
in San Francisco is planning a typically 
colorful entertainment. 


Convention Headquarters 

The Fairmont, Mark Hopkins, Sir 
Francis Drake, Palace and Canterbury 
Hotels will be used in connection with 
convention headquarters and activities. 
Registration, A.V.A. headquarters, gen- 
eral sessions, many section meetings and 
the commercial exhibits will be in the 
Fairmont Hotel. The banquet will be 
held in the attractive Palm Court of the 
Palace Hotel. Many of the members of 
the agricultural education group are ar- 
ranging to stay at the Canterbury Hotel. 

The various groups are holding their 
meetings as follows: 

Agricultural Education—Grey Room, 
Fairmont. ~ 

Business Education—Ball Room, Sir 
Francis Drake. 

Home Economics Education — Room 
of the Dons, Mark Hopkins. 

Industrial Arts Education — Terrace 
Ball Room, Fairmont. 

Industrial Education — Red Room, 
Fairmont. 

Vocational Guidance—Peacock Court, 
Mark Hopkins. 

Vocational Rehabilitation—Room C, 
Mark Hopkins. 

The Fairmont Hotel is located high 
atop Nob Hill. This unique location 
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away from downtown traffic roar assures 
perfect quiet and yet is only three min- 
utes from the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict or from the civic center. The thrill- 
ing panorama of city, bay and moun- 
tains from its windows is unequalled 
anywhere. 


apparent that our commercial exhibits 
will prove to be of unusual importance 
this year, in light of the great demand 
for equipment, tools, supplies and new 
publications. The commercial exhibits 
have very fine quarters this year in the 
Ball Room and the Laurel Court on the 





SPACIOUS LOBBY OF SAN FRANCISCO’S FAMOUS 
FAIRMONT HOTEL 


House of Delegates 


The official representative assembly of 
the A.V.A., the House of Delegates, will 
hold its annual session at the Fairmont 
Hotel on Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 18. Brief reports will be presented 
outlining chief A.V.A. activities during 
the year. Opportunity will be given for 
ample discussion on present and future 
policies and activities of the Association. 
Some of the reports will be in printed 
form in order to give more time for dis- 
cussion without unduly prolonging the 
meeting. 


Commercial Exhibits 


We have been delightfully surprised 
at the rapidity with which commercial 
exhibit spaces have been assigned to 
commercial firms. It is already very 


main floor of the Fairmont Hotel, right 
in the midst of A.V.A. Convention 
activities. 


The Ship’s Program 


Our friends, the commercial exhibitors, 
constitute a very important part of our 
annual conventions. Through the com- 
mercial exhibits our vocational educa- 
tion leaders are able to keep up-to-date 
on new developments in machinery, 
tools, supplies and publications. 

Our exhibitors have an Association all 
their own, known as “The Ship.” It has 
been our custom for years to give “The 
Ship” a prominent place on our conven- 
tion program. This year the convention 
will close on Wednesday afternoon with 
the entertainment provided by “The 
Ship” and the presentation of the valu- 
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able attendance prizes. The value of 
some of these prizes sometimes more 
than equals the cost of attending the 
convention. Our friend, L. P. Arduser, 
the Deck Officer of “The Ship” this year, 
has been working for several weeks de- 
veloping the Ship’s program. When 
Arduser takes charge of any program 
or activity we know it will be well done 
and worth attending. 


Convention Registration Fee 


About 85 per cent of associations hold- 
ing annual conventions charge conven- 
tion fees. Some associations charge $5 
or $10, and some even more. Your 
A.V.A. Executive Committee, after con- 
sulting with numerous vocational leaders, 
decided to inaugurate the policy of 
charging a convention fee. The conven- 
tion fee this year will be extremely low, 
$.50 for members and $1.00 for non- 
members. This is in line with our 
A.V.A. policy of low annual dues, the 
A.V.A. having probably the lowest an- 
nual dues of any national professional 
organization. 

The convention sessions wiil be open 


to all persons who register, pay the regis- 
tration fee, and display the convention 
badge. It is quite probable that the 
general session on Monday evening will 
be open to the general public regardless 
of registration and the convention fee. 
Other sessions will be open only to those 
who register and pay the convention fee. 


Iota Lambda Sigma 


The Iota Lambda Sigma Industrial 
Education Fraternity will hold a ban- 
quet meeting on Monday evening, De- 
cember 16th. The banquet will begin 
at 5:30 P.M. in order that the proceed- 
ings may be completed in plenty of time 
for the members to attend the general 
session. The banquet will be held in 
the Fairmont Hotel. 


Epsilon Pi Tau 


Epsilon Pi Tau Fraternity head- 
quarters will be in the Fairmont Hotel, 
Suite No. 242. This group will hold a 
luncheon on Tuesday, December 17, 
12:30 P.M., at the Fairmont Hotel. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


American Vocational Association Convention, December 13-18, 1940 


RATES 
No. of 
NAME OF Hore. Rooms Singles Doubles Twins Suites 
Alexander Hamilton ; 25. $3.00-3.50 $5.00 $6.00 
631 O’Farrell St. 
Bellevue ......... 100 2.50-3.00 4.00-5.00 5.00 $ 8.00 
505 Geary St. 
Biltmore ...... . 2.00 2.50 3.00 
735 Taylor St. 
Brayton . 50 2.50-3.50 3.50-4.00 5.00- 7.00 
50 Turk St. 
Hotel Californian . 60 2.50 3.50 4.00 
Taylor at O’Farrell St. 
Canterbury ...... . 60 2.50 4.50 oe )0Ot(‘(‘(RD:SC«é‘Ctwme ews 
750 Sutter St. 
Cartwright ....... : 22 2.50-3.00 3.50-4.00 4.50 8.00 
524 Sutter St. 
Hotel Cecil ...... 39 2.50 3.50 4.00 6.50 
545 Post St. 
Chancellor Hotel . 25 3.00 4.00-4.50 4.50-5.00 


433 Powell St. 


(Continued on page 149) 
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RATES 
No. of 
NaMeE or Hore Rooms _ Singles Doubles T wins Suites 
Clift .. 55 = $4.00-5.00 §=$5.00 $6.00-7.00 
Geary and Taylor 
Drake-W iltshire 55 2.50 3.50 450 
340 Stockton St. 
Edison Hotel 40 2.00 2.50-3.00 3.00 $4.00— 6.00 
1540 Ellis St. 
El Cortez Hotel 68 3.00—3.50 4.00-5.00 5.00-7.00 9.00—-12.00 
550 Geary St. 
Empire Hotel 174 3.00-3.50 400-4 50 5.00-5.50 10.00—12.00 
100 McAllister St. 
Fairmont 250 3.50 5.00 7.00 
California and Mason Sts. 
Gaylord 36 2.50 3.50 4.00 
620 Jones St. 
Golden State 100 2.50 3.50 4.00 6.00 
114 Powell St. 
King George 20 2.00-2.50 3.00 4.00-5.00 
334 Mason 
Lafayette oe 20 2.00-2.50 2.50-3.50 3.00-3.50 
240 Hyde St. 
Lankershim 30 2.00 2.50-3.00 3.50-4.00 450— 5.00 
55 Fifth St. 
La Salle 51 2.00-2.50 2.50-3.00 3.50-4.00 
225 Hyde St. 
Manx ... 40 3.50 5.00 6.00 8.00 
225 Powell St. 
Mark Hopkins 100 4.00-5.00 6.00-7.00 8.00 
999 California St. 
Maurice 40 3.00 4.00 aaa 
761 Post St. 
New Continental 80 2.50 3.00-3 .50 3.50 5.00— 6.00 
127 Ellis St. 
Olympic . 30 2.00-2.50 3.00-3 50 4.00 5.00 
230 Eddy 
Hotel Oxford 24 2.00-2.50 2F0-3.00 3.50400 
Turk und Mason 
Paisley Hotel ; 25 2.00-3.00 2.50-3.50 3.50-4 50 6.00 
432 Geary St. 
REE RSET eee 300 3.50-6.00 5.00-8.00 6.00-8.00 10.00-18.00 
New Montgomery and Market 
Roosevelt ; ; 65 1.50-2.50 2.50-3.50 3.00-3.50 5.00 
Jones and Eddy 
Hotel Senate : 41 2.00 2.50-3.00 3.00-4.00 5.00 
467 Turk St. 
Senator ....... 25 2.50 3.50 
519 Ellis St. 
Shaw : 36 2.50 3.00-3 50 4.00-5.00 
Market and McAllister 
St. Francis » ee citex wae 4.00-6.00 6.00-8.00 7.00-9.00 14.00-16.00 
Powell, Geary and Post Sts. 
Sir Francis Drake 137 3.50-6.00 5.00-8.00 6.00-9.00 12.00-20.00 
450 Powell St. 
Stewart 70 3.00-3.50 4.00-4.50 4.50-5.00 7.00-10.00 
353 Geary St. 
Terminal 25 200 250 3.00 
60 Market St. 
Washington Hotel 67 1 50-2.50 2.00-3.50 4.00 
Grant and Bush 
Whitcomb 200 2.50-3.50 3.50-4.50 3.504 .50 7.00-18.00 
1231 Market St. 
Worth 75 3.00-4.00 4.00-5.00 5.00-6.00 
641 Post St. 
Yuba 80 1.50 2.50 4.00 


1146 Mission St. 
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Editorials 


Congress Handed You a 


Christmas Present 


S YOUR Presi- 
A dent it has 
been my 
privilege to address 


the members 
through two edi- 
torials. 


In the first one 
as of February, 
1940, I set forth 
my fundamental 
philosophy regard- 
ing Vocational 
Education, in or- 
der that you might 
know what manner 
of thinking possessed the man who had 
become your President. 

In the second one as of May, 1940, I 
was glad to comment upon my first- 
hand evidence of the professional de- 
termiaation and zeal with which our 
schools were carrying on their respec- 
tive vocational programs, and to give 
evidence of my faith that we would rise 
to any situations presenting themselves. 

Since writing this latter editorial, we 
have been drafted for performance in a 
major roll far more important than we 
contemplated last May. In assigning 
the responsibility for Emergency Train- 
ing Courses to the Vocational Schools of 
this Nation, you and your associates 
were paid by the Congress one of the 
finest of compliments. This was not 
done gratuitously; it was done because 
of your past performances. 

The present situation holds untold 
possibilities for us in the development 
of vocational programs. It challenges 
our strength. As we meet that chal- 
lenge there will be established in the 
minds of our citizens whether or not 
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BLACKSTONE STUDIOS 


ROBERT O. SMALL 


Vocational Education is a functioning 
entity. 

Maintain standards, have definite ob- 
jectives, exercise versatility and _ re- 
sourcefulness, and deliver the “goods” 
in the present circumstances, and you 
may be sure that henceforth you will 
command the Vocational Educational 
situation, without any chance for others 
to question the righteousness of the 
assignment. 

I look forward to an opportunity to 
talk this over with you at San Fran- 
cisco, and herewith make an appoint- 
ment to meet you all there sometime 
between December 15th and 19th, 1940 
(D.V.): just before Christmas.—R. O. S. 


Are Youa Ferry-Boat? 


IF ONE is in- 
clined to become 
hectic and jittery, 
it would not be 
difficult to find suf- 
ficient cause in 
these days of 


rapidly moving 
events. New and 


serious emergen- 
cies are on the 
horizon. Many new 
responsibilities are 
being laid upon 
those who are al- 
ready carrying 





HARRIS & EWING 


L. H. DENNIS 


heavy and complex responsibilities. 
National needs of the hour have 


focused sharp attention upon the me- 
chanical training needs of our people. 
Production for national defense must be 
speeded. New workers must be secured. 
Older workers must be brought up to 
date with respect to modern production 
methods. The public in general, too, is 
demanding adequate opportunities that 
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will be of assistance in the problems of 
occupational adjustment. 

Some large opportunities for service 
are now on the doorstep of the educa- 
tional leadership of this country. The 
educational leadership is being chal- 
lenged with respect to its ability to 
envision its real opportunity for service 
in a nation’s needs. We have marvelled 
at the quiet, prompt and effective man- 
ner in which most of our educational 
leaders have stepped up and accepted 
the challenge. 

This is refreshing when all around us 
we see so many who are frantically 
thrashing around in an effort to make 
haste. It reminds us of an illustration 
which appeared recently in “Adams Im- 
pressions” entitled “Are you a Ferry- 
Boat?” Here is the story. 

“T have a printer friend who was re- 
cently talking with me about some inci- 
dents in his younger days that had left 
deep impressions on his business life. 
One of these had to do with a ferry-boat. 

“Tt seems that while he was an ap- 
prentice he had picked up some flashy 
tricks and motions which he had seen a 
‘tourist’ printer using. An old-timer 
noticed these and presently spoke to the 
youth. 

“ <Jack,’ said he, ‘when you go to lunch 
this noon, take a look at the ferry-boat 
down at the wharf, will you?’ 

“That afternoon he asked if the chap 
had noticed anything. ‘Nothing in par- 
ticular,’ replied the young fellow. ‘Why?’ 

“‘\  ferry-boat,’ said his elderly 
friend, ‘churns up a lot of suds and com- 
motion when it comes into and leaves its 
slip. It seldom goes far, but it makes 
quite a fuss doing it. Some men are like 
that, Jack. But, if you watch those who 
are the really big men in any business, 
you will notice that they seldom are 
rushing about, making false motions, 


creating a hubbub, and aren’t easily 
flustered. Remember that. Cut out those 
false motions you’ve been using lately. 
Save motions, cultivate smoothness and 
rhythm in action and thought and you 
will be like the steamers you saw in mid- 
stream today—going somewhere, swiftly 
and smoothly.’ 

‘““My friend, who is now middle aged, 
commented thus: ‘I’ve never forgotten 
that advice. I’ve hired hundreds of men 
and almost without exception those who 
went about their business with the 
knowledge of their ability, training and 
experience worked smoothly, without 
fuss and knew “where they were going.” 
They weren’t ferry-boats.’ ” 

Our educational leaders are going 
about the serious and tremendous task 
of training for national defense, not 
like ferry-boats, but like the quietly and 
swiftly moving ocean liners.—L. H. D. 





Special Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, Ete. 

All organizations and groups de- 
siring special breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners at the A.V.A. conven- 
tion in San Francisco, December 
16-18, 1940, should inform Mr. J. 
Graham Sullivan, San Francisco 
Junior College, Van Ness Avenue 
and Francisco Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California, before October 
20, giving information as to the 
date and time desired, approximate 
number expected, and price and 
type of menu desired. Information 
sent in early in this manner will 
make it possible to include the ap- 
propriate announcements in the 
convention program appearing in 
the November JouRNAL. 
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Vocational Training Under the Fair 


Labor Standards Act 


OSCAR W. ROSS 


FTER several months of study, 
the Wage and Hour Division, 
working in close cooperation with 

the U. S. Office of Education and with 
various State Departments of Education, 
as well as the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards and other bureaus of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor, recently issued a 
special set of regulations applicable to 
the part-time employment of student- 
learners in vocational training programs. 
These regulations define the term “stu- 
dent-learner” as “a student who is re- 
ceiving instruction in an _ accredited 
school, college or university and who is 
employed on a part-time basis pursuant 
to a bona fide training program which is 
under the supervision of a state board 
of vocational education or other recog- 
nized educational body.” The term 
“bona fide vocational training program” 
is defined to mean “a program providing 
for part-time employment of student- 
learners for a part of the working day, 
or for alternating weeks, or for limited 
periods during the year, such employ- 
ment providing training which is supple- 
mented by related instruction given the 
student-learner as a regular part of his 
school course by the school, college or 
university.” 

In order to understand the need for 
special regulations covering this subject, 
it is necessary to consider certain 
phases of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Briefly, the Act prescribes a minimum 
wage of 30 cents an hour and a maxi- 
mum work week of 42 hours (40 hours 
after October 24, 1940) for every em- 
ployee “who is engaged in (interstate) 
commerce or in the production of goods 


for (interstate) commerce.” Higher 
minimum wage rates may be set (up to 
40 cents an hour) in various industries 
in wage orders issued by the Adminis- 
trator as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of industry committees. The Act 
defines the term “employ” broadly to 
mean “to suffer or permit to work.” 
Thus, to cite an example, if a cooperative 
part-time student is engaged in a pro- 
ductive operation in a plant doing an 
interstate business, he is employed 
within the meaning of the Act and is 
covered by its terms. The fact that the 
student is doing such work on a part- 
time basis in connection with a voca- 
tional training program sponsored by 
the local public schools would not alter 
the circumstances of his coverage by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Students in vocational training are 
not exempted by the Act, nor is the 
Administrator given power to exempt 
them. However, under Section 14 of 
the Act, the Administrator is authorized 
“to the extent necessary in order to pre- 
vent curtailment of opportunities for 
employment” to issue regulations provid- 
ing for the employment of learners and 
apprentices, as well as other classes of 
workers, at wage rates below the mini- 
mum. Early in the administration of 
the law separate regulations governing 
the subminimum wage employment of 
apprentices and learners were issued. 
The apprentice regulations were written 
in full recognition of the apprenticeship 
standards established by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. Accord- 
ingly, the regulations define an appren- 
tice as “a person, at least sixteen years 
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of age, who is employed to learn a skilled 
trade pursuant to the terms of a written 
apprenticeship agreement with the em- 
ployer, which agreement provides (a) for 
not less than 4,000 hours of reasonably 
continuous employment for such person 
and (b) for participation of the appren- 
tice in an approved schedule of work 
experience through employment, and (c) 
for at least 144 hours per year of supple- 
mental instruction at classes in subjects 
related to that trade.” 

The learner regulations, on the other 
hand, did not specifically define the term 
“learner.” The procedure was to ap- 
proach the question of learners from the 
point of view of the needs of an industry 
as a whole after a public hearing at 
which all interested parties could appear 
and present evidence. Such hearings 
were held in a number of industries, in- 
cluding apparel, hosiery, knitwear, etc. 
As a result of these hearings, findings 
were issued setting forth the terms and 
conditions upon the basis of which em- 
ployers in these industries could obtain 
special learner certificates. The findings 
in each case state what occupations, if 
any, require a learning period, the length 
of the learning period, and the minimum 
wage rate. They also define what the 
term “learner” means in the particular 
industry. For example, in the apparel 
industry, a learner is a person who had 
less than eight weeks’ experience during 
the past three years in the occupation of 
sewing machine operator. Generally 
speaking, the learner occupations are 
the semi-skilled occupations involving 
relatively short training periods to bring 
the beginner up to the level of pro- 
ductive efficiency where he is able to 
earn at least the minimum of 30 cents 
an hour. To receive favorable consider- 
ation under the learner regulations, an 
employer must show that no experienced 
workers are available and that opportu- 
nities for employment will be curtailed 


if the application is denied. Obviously, 
for the Wage and Hour Division to per- 
mit the training of beginners at sub- 
minimum wage rates, where there is a 
large supply of experienced workers in 
the particular occupation for which 
learners are desired, would be to curtail 
the employment opportunities of the 
experienced work _rs. Such a_ policy 
would be contrary to the objectives of 
Congress in passing the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. ; 

The training of vocational students in 
part-time employment raised a number 
of problems. As every coordinator 
knows, an initial resistance on the part 
of many employers to cooperate in such 
a program in any way whatsoever must 
be overcome. Some employers, whose 
modern plants with up-to-date equip- 
ment would provide excellent training 
agencies, are willing to cooperate, but 
not if the student must be paid 30 cents 
an hour while being trained. Further, 
while a number of cooperative part-time 
vocational training programs may ap- 
proach both the form and content of an 
apprenticeship, they do not, as a rule, 
qualify for special apprentice certifi- 
cates. If, in order to obtain a special 
learner certificate, an employer must 
show that he has made diligent efforts 
to obtain experienced workers, it is 
clear that in most instances cooperative 
part-time vocational students would not 
qualify as “learners” under the learner 
regulations. Usually employers must be 
persuaded to train “co-op” students; 
they do not seek them out because their 
services are needed. 

In view of the situation described 
above, it became evident that special 
regulations were needed to provide for 
the part-time employment of vocational 
students at wage rates lower than 30 
cents an hour. 

The regulations provide certain safe- 
guards against abuse of fair labor stand- 
ards. Thus, no certificate will be issued 
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authorizing the employment-training of 
student-learners at subminimum wage 
rates: 

1. When the issuance of such a cer- 
tificate will tend to prevent the develop- 
ment of apprenticeships in accordance 
with the Administrator’s apprentice 
regulations, or when the issuance of 
such certificate would impair established 
apprenticeship standards in the occupa- 
tion involved. 

2. When it is found that employment 
of student-learners at subminimum wage 
rates will tend to depress the wage rates 
or working standards of experienced 
workers in the same occupations. 

3. When the employment of a stu- 
dent-learner will displace a _ regular 
worker or when such employment will 
fill a job or position which would other- 
wise be filled by a regular worker. 

4. When it is found that the occupa- 
tion in which it is proposed to train the 
student-learner involves no skill and re- 
quires no significant learning period. 

5. When training is confined to 
manual operations and processes, with 
no definitely organized plan of school 
instruction providing for teaching tech- 
nical knowledge and related industrial 
information. 

6. When training is confined to a 
single operation for the purpose of de- 
veloping high production speed. 

7. When the number of student- 
learners to be employed in one estab- 
lishment is more than a small proportion 
of its working force. 

8. When the occupational needs of the 
community or the industry do not war- 
rant the training of new workers. 

With regard to the wage rate that 
should be paid to the student-learner, 
the regulations provide that the rate or 
rates “shall average over the period cov- 
ered by the certificate not less than 75 
per cent of the minimum wage rate 
applicable under Section 6” of the Act. 


Instructions have been prepared to 
guide school officials in filling in appli- 
cations for student-learner certificates. 
It is contemplated, under the regula- 
tions, that an application should be filed 
for each student-learner. The Wage and 
Hour Division is prepared to act 
promptly upon these applications as 
soon as the school term begins. The 
application form calls for information 
regarding the training program. As the 
instructions point out, “it is not the in- 
tention of the Wage and Hour Division 
to pass judgment upon the quality or 
adequacy of the instruction, or upon the 
training program as a whole. The object 
in requiring such outlines is to satisfy 
the Division that the vocational train- 
ing program is bona fide, and not a de- 
vice to provide employers with cheap 
labor to the detriment of fair labor 
standards.” 

The adequacy of the training program 
will be judged by the proper school 
officials. In the case of cooperative 
courses which expect to receive aid 
from Smith-Hughes or George-Deen 
funds the agents of the state boards for 
vocational education will make decisions 
on the matter. If the training program 
for a school is approved, this informa- 
tion will be transmitted to the Wage and 
Hour Division by the U. 8. Office of 
Education. Student-learner certificates 
will not be issued in such cases where 
the training program has not been ap- 
proved. 

The instructions give more detailed 
information on the payment of wage 
rates and indicate that an employer may 
pay the student-learner either: (1) a 
flat rate throughout the learning period 
fixed in the certificate, or (2) graduated 
wage rates, increased at regular inter- 
vals. In either case it should be kept in 
mind that the rate or rates paid to the 
student-learner must not average lower 
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than 2214 cents an hour throughout the 
learning period. , 

With regard to the length of the 
learning period during which the certifi- 
cate will authorize employment training 
at subminimum wage rates, the instruc- 
tions state that “As a general rule, stu- 
dent-learner certificates will be issued 
for one school year only. It is felt that 
after one year of training a student- 
learner should be worth at least the 
minimum rate established by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. If coordinated 
training will continue throughout the 
summer vacation following the first 
school year of the program, the expira- 
tion date of the student-learner certifi- 
cate may be extended. Only exceptional 
circumstances would justify a student- 
learner certificate authorizing submini- 
mum wage employment for a_ period 
longer than one year.” 

Both the regulations and the instruc- 
tions stipulate that the applications 
should be filled out by the school offi- 
cials, signed by both employer and 
employee (student-learner), and filed 
with the Wage and Hour Division in 
Washington, D. C. If in doubt as to 
whether a particular type of employ- 
ment is covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and a_student-learner 
certificate is required, a good rule to 
follow would be to address a letter of 
inquiry to the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If in doubt about any pro- 
vision of the regulations or the mean- 
ing of any statement in the instructions, 
the same rule should be followed. The 
division has issued bulletins on the cov- 
erage of the Act, which are available on 
request. 


The regulations were written only 


after careful canvassing of the problem. 
The advice and counsel of individuals 
with many years of experience in the 
field of vocational training were sought. 
No doubt new problems will arise under 
the regulations, and changes will have 
to be made as experience develops. The 
Wage and Hour Division will be glad 
to receive suggestions for improvement 
of the regulations or any procedure 
adopted thereunder. 





Occupational Adjustments of Voca- 
tional School Graduates 


The American Vocational Association 
Research Committee for two years car- 
ried on a study of the occupational dis- 
tribution and progress of a selective 
group of graduates from vocational 
schools and departments. The study was 
made in the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
area. 

The survey has been completed and 
the findings have been published by the 
American Vocational Association in a 
bulletin entitled “Occupational Adjust- 
ments of Vocational School Graduates.” 
This bulletin is now available through 
the Washington American Vocational 
Association office, the price being fifty 
cents per copy. 

The survey forms used in the fields of 
agricultural, home economics and indus- 
trial edueation, in their revised forms, 
are also available in quantities for the 
use of teacher training institutions, or by 
vocational schools or communities inter- 
ested in making similar studies. The 
survey forms may be secured through 
the Washington American Vocational As- 
sociation office, at the rate of $0.15 for 
ten copies, $1.05 for one hundred copies 
and $8.25 for one thousand copies. 
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Community Organization for Family 
Life Education 


MURIEL W. BROWN 


ROM time to time, during the past 
Prive years, articles and news notes 

about “demonstration” family life 
education programs in four selected cen- 
ters have appeared in this journal and 
other professional magazines. There have 
not been many of these accounts. Be- 
cause of the experimental nature of many 
of the activities involved, the sponsors of 
these programs have not sought publicity, 
hoping that circumstances would permit 
them to work quietly with their projects 
until they were safely past the initial 
stage of trial and error. So much has hap- 
pened in each center, however, and inter- 
est in all phases of the experiment is so 
widespread that it now seems appropriate 
to offer a progress report which will ex- 
plain again the plan as a whole and de- 
scribe some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments so far reported in connection 
with it. 

In the fall of 1938, four communities in 
four different parts of the United States 
were invited to cooperate with the United 
States Office of Education and the de- 
partments of education of the states in 
which they were located in an effort to 
show what could be done to improve the 
quality of family life in these communi- 
ties through the mobilization of educa- 
tional forces. This proposal was made 
because of a rapidly growing feeling on 
the part of many educators and laymen 
that education for home and family liv- 
ing could never be really dynamic until 
it moved out beyond the classroom to 
deal directly with the problems, situa- 
tions, concerns of everyday family life. 
The centers were selected on the basis of 
regional difference and local interest in 


the experiment. They are, as is now 
widely known, Box Elder County, Utah, 
representing the type of western commu- 
nity which is rural, sparsely settled, but 
has a relatively stable and homogeneous 
population; Obion County, Tennessee, 
typical of southern rural communities 
with education systems organized on a 
county basis; Toledo, Ohio, a big indus- 
trial city with a fairly heterogeneous 
population; and Wichita, Kansas, a 
prairie city of moderate size and unusual 
stability, in the heart of America. 

Although it was understood from the 
beginning that each of these centers was 
to work out its own program in its own 
way, the broad general objectives set up 
by all four were the same: To develop 
and promote educational activities which 
will bring out (1) happier family rela- 
tionships, (2) more wholesome individual 
growth, insofar as this depends upon 
family experience, and (3) community 
conditions more conducive to wholesome 
family life. After the centers were cho- 
sen, each was asked to make a quick sur- 
vey of local conditions affecting family 
life to discover what its outstanding 
needs were, what facilities were already 
available for meeting them, and what the 
obvious next steps in each community 
might be. 

Armed with this information, repre- 
sentatives from each of the four centers 
met in Washington at the end of Octo- 
ber, 1938, for conference and consulta- 
tion, spent three days getting and giving 
help on general problems of organization, 
went home and began to work. They 
knew, then, that their programs would 
probably function through (1) curricu- 
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lum changes in the schools, (2) the ex- 
pansion of adult education programs, 
and (3) closer cooperation among all 
agencies concerned with family welfare. 
It was assumed that local advisory com- 
mittees would give general direction, 
studying community needs, planning 
ways of meeting these, following the de- 
velopment of plans, and assisting with 
evaluations. The most convinced and 
optimistic person present at these early 


meetings, however, could not have fore-- 


seen the interesting developments which 
have taken place as creative energies 
have been released in each of these com- 
munities. 

The most challenging problem for each 
of the centers has been to work out a 
system of organization that would really 
function creatively with respect to each 
program. All four started with more or 
less the same pattern—a large advisory 
committee made up of representatives 
from every civic agency and organization 
in the community concerned with family 
life. These advisory committees were to 
work through smaller planning commit- 
tees elected or appointed to represent the 
larger bodies. 

All of the centers report final success 
but some initial difficulty in getting lay 
committees to be willing to take respon- 
sibility for thinking through community 
problems. This is a new type of service 
with which relatively few people have 
had experience. Many of the agency rep- 
resentatives who became charter mem- 
bers of councils were busy people used to 
quick action, impatient of the slowness 
with which educational programs evolve. 
Members of them expressed open dissat- 
isfaction with meetings where there was 
“nothing but talk,” and reproached the 
coordinators for being “vague.” 

There is only one community which 
does not seem to have gone through this 
preliminary period of stress and strain. 
In this center, from the beginning, the 


agencies have worked together in “our 
new program” with amazing directness 
and simplicity. Each of the other cen- 
ters, however, has come gradually to see 
that clear thinking is, in itself, an impor- 
tant kind of community action, that it 
takes time to study community prob- 
lems, and even more time to decide what 
to do about them. 

One of the most active councils has 
made rapid progress in learning how to 
use the discussion method in analyzing 
and planning for action with respect to 
community problems. This council, the 
Central Sponsoring Committee of the 
Box Elder County program, makes prac- 
tical use of studies to reveal specific 
community needs, and has an unusually 
flexible way of using committees to work 
on special projects. All of the planning 
groups are coming to realize that council 
meetings are really educational labora- 
tories, situations in which people learn 
how to use the exacting techniques of 
democracy. 

Several interesting pieces of material 
have been developed this year to help 
planning committees to understand their 
functions more clearly. The Box Elder 
council has sponsored a bulletin which 
interprets the program in the simplest 
possible language under such headings as 
“How we are organized,” “What the co- 
ordinator does,” “How we study the 
needs of our community.” Toledo coun- 
cil members assist the coordinator with 
the preparation and distribution of a 
monthly news sheet which announces 
meetings and other community activities 
of interest to the program. The Toledo 
coordinator greets new council members 
with a mimeographed sheet (illustrated) 
which should become an adult education 
classic. It shows The Perfect Council 
Member, a most beguiling cherub with 
wings, doing, with apparent satisfaction, 
all the things a perfect council member 
is supposed to do. 

Another device developed in this cen- 
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ter for focusing attention on matters to 
be brought up in planning committee 
meetings is a mimeographed agenda for 
each member with problems listed on 
one-half of the sheet and plenty of space 
opposite to make notes. Perhaps the 
most ambitious publication attempted so 
far by any of the centers is a source book 
for program chairmen prepared by the 
Toledo staff. This has been made widely 
available to organizations and individ- 
uals. It contains over one hundred and 
fifty suggestions for club programs which 
deal with many phases of family life ed- 
ucation and gives lists of competent 
speakers who are willing to be called 
upon. 

All programs report a number of inter- 
esting new parent education projects. 
Wichita has a class for husbands and 
wives which enrolls neither one without 
the other. This same center put on a 
three-day campaign for family life edu- 
cation last winter, using films prepared 
by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion to introduce discussions of persistent 
problems of adjustment in family life. 
Eight different groups cooperated; panels 
represented all ages, both sexes. and 
all generations from sixth-graders up. 
Classes in home beautification have met 
from house to house, as sewing clubs 
have often done in the past, working on 
problems of storage space, furniture ar- 
rangement, curtaining, etc. 

“We have papered our house. We’ve 
got new rugs. We’ve painted most of our 
furniture, and we aim to fix the clothes 
closet different.” This is a sweet-faced 
young woman speaking, a mother who 
has been a faithful member of several 
such classes. “We got a big frigidaire 
box and my husband worked it over into 
a clothes closet. He’s working today, 
but we aim to paint the bed.” 

This will sound like “old stuff” to 
home economics teachers and extension 
workers who came face to face years ago 
with the realities of this kind of adult 


homemaking education. The “new” 
thing about this situation is the organi- 
zation of community sentiment behind 
and around the classes to support, enrich 
and extend them as special needs are rec- 
ognized by community planning groups 
in close touch with the families they rep- 
resent. 

It would be impossible to carry far 
such programs as these without curricu- 
lum changes to gear the school education 
of children into the changing pattern of 
community life. In one center this spring 
the home economics teachers spent five 
days of intensive work with the state su- 
pervisor of home economics and the re- 
gional agent from the Home Economics 
Education Service of the Office of Edu- 
cation, analyzing their present courses of 
study in the light of new material on 
adolescent needs. One of the counties has 
introduced two courses in home and so- 
cial living for high school seniors, boys 
and girls together. Another has empha- 
sized home living units in the elementary 
schools of a large county. 

Changes in feeling about home-school 
collaboration are evident in all of the 
centers. The superintendent of schools 
in one of the cities asked the coordinator 
of the family life education program to 
conduct a series of discussions with the 
teachers of three elementary schools on 
problems in home-school relationships 
which particularly affect the school prog- 
ress of young children. This project in- 
terested two other principals who offered 
to work with the coordinator, and each 
other, on the development of neighbor- 
hood councils which might be expected 
to do something about neighborhood 
sanitation, recreation, etc., in the inter- 
est of neighborhood families. 

One such council has reached the point 
of formal organization; others are crys- 
tallizing. The most rural of the centers 
is experimenting with parent-teacher 
conferences to replace the old system of 
report cards, a system which does not 
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seem consistent with our best present ed- 
ucational philosophy. Buses may travel 
as far as forty miles to pick up mothers 
and fathers who have no other way of 
getting in to the school to talk with their 
children’s teachers. A new sense of part- 
nership is developing which promises to 
bridge many a gap for youngsters strug- 
gling to adjust to the requirements of 
two separate but concurrent educational 
experiences, the home and the school. 

Since the main purpose of each pro- 
gram is to raise the level of family living 
in its community by discovering new 
ways in which community resources can 
be used to meet the needs of families, 
they all work through existing agencies 
wherever it is possible to do so. The 
Wichita program, through its insistent 
emphasis on the need for better housing, 
has stimulated study and action which 
have culminated in the cooperative 
building of a little house to demonstrate 
that private capital and private enter- 
prise can be used to meet housing needs 
of low income families in ways that are 
financially sound and practically effi- 
cient. The Toledo program has cooper- 
ated with the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in the establishment of nursery 
school laboratories now being used by 
two large high schools for student obser- 
vation. 

The program in Obion County has 
promoted the organization of a county- 
wide library association and brought 
together more than six hundred books 
for county-wide circulation. This same 
community has developed outdoor recre- 
ation programs in its school centers 
which provide family fun for hundreds 
of families with few other recreational 
opportunities. To see one of these coun- 
try schools on a party night in spring is 
a rare experience—brightness inside and 
out, cars filled with folks of all ages com- 
ing in from all directions to dance the 
old dances, laughter and good fellowship 
in the air, a swiftly changing pattern of 


lights and shadows on the playground as 
the “Waves of Tory” rise and fall with 
the movement of the dance, over it all 
the flag, rippling in the glow of spotlights 
against a soft dark sky. 

The Box Elder program has cooper- 
ated with the state agricultural college 
in a survey of attitudes and interests of 
out-of-school youth, patterned after the 
Maryland Survey, which is expected to 
give many leads for the development of 
a new youth program sponsored cooper- 
atively by many agencies already work- 
ing in the county with young people. 

These are the headlines of the story 
after a year and a half of work. As 
these four centers have studied their 
problems, considering ways of meeting 
them, experimented with possible solu- 
tions, evaluated the results of their ex- 
periments, the significance of their ef- 
forts has become increasingly apparent. 
We are seeing here in these American 
communities the “re-harnessing of the 
pioneer spirit” for which L. J. Taber 
makes so eloquent a plea.’ It is true 
that the covered wagons have reached 
the last geographical frontier, but it is 
not true that, for this reason, life in 
America has lost its challenge. The 
real frontiers in human experience are 
frontiers of the mind, and, as Mr. Taber 
points out in the address just mentioned, 
there are a host of problems waiting 
for solution at these intellectual out- 
posts. “Much of the nation,” he goes 
on to say, “is unhoused; we have many 
people improperly clothed; we have 
others who want for daily bread. . . 
There must be pioneering in human re- 
lationships, in social and cooperative 
activities, and in governmental effi- 
ciency.” 

In a very real sense, then, the four 
demonstration centers are pioneering as 








*Taber, L. J.: “Grapes of Promise,” in the 
A.V.A. Journa, February, 1940, Vol. XV, No. 
1, pp. 3-6. : 
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Teaching Cooperative Marketing by 
Marketing Cooperatively 


GEORGE O. MULLEN 


EpiroriaAL Nore: This article by Mr. Mullen gives an account 
of how a marketing organization started by the Future Farmers 
and their teacher of Vocational Agriculture grew into a county 
service organization which is still operated by the young 


farmers.—N. E. F. 


URING the year 1930 the members 
of the Future Farmer Chapter of 
the high school at Martinsburg, 

W. Va., in their study of markets and 
marketing, decided to develop a cooper- 
ative marketing program. 

They first set up rules and regulations 
as a guide for themselves, and for the 
manager. Next, one of the boys was 
elected manager. An estimated percent- 
age cost for sales and delivery was then 
set up for each commodity. The esti- 
mate of working cost was based on the 
keeping qualities of each commodity. 
The more perishable the commodity the 
higher the cost, as it was thought that 
extra trips with the truck might be nec- 
essary to sell them. 

Only vegetables were to be marketed 
the first year, as it was thought that the 
best way to begin was to use something 
the boys themselves controlled through 
their project programs. The boys ob- 
tained the use of a small building for 
the summer, and so the program was 
launched. 

Complications set in at once. Supplies 
were of every conceivable quantity, 
grade and variety. The local merchants 
were skeptical, but helped along will- 
ingly; at the end of the summer the har- 
vest was one very rich in do’s and don’ts, 
in can’s and can’ts. 

Through the following school year the 
records were studied and these records, 


plus the recommendations of the mer- 
chants, were carefully checked. Several 
radical changes were made from these 
studies, some of which were the follow- 
ing: fewer varieties were grown, quan- 
tities of some were increased and others 
decreased, and United States grades were 
adopted for all vegetables. The sales 
commission was revised uniformly up- 
ward, as the first manager did not make 
expenses. 

A new manager was elected, and the 
program continued. This time an entirely 
new question presented itself. Peak 
season production of certain crops was 
the problem. This caused quite a bit of 
concern to the boys. The regular crops 
outside of the peak season production 
were selling re- ‘lily. After careful study 
the boys decided to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of putting up a canning plant to 
be used particularly for tomatoes, green 
beans and sweet corn, the three most 
troublesome products. A study of can- 
ning plant equipment and cost was made. 
The Inwood Fruit Growers at Inwood, 
W. Va., seven miles south of Martins- 
burg, agreed to give the boys space in 
their building and to allow them to use 
their steam boiler. Several of the boys’ 
fathers and friends agreed to sign a note 
at the bank for the money necessary to 
purchase equipment for the plant. 

After a study of several small plants 
some miles away the boys built their 
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plant, working at the job themselves 
where possible and buying used equip- 
ment where they could. Several farmers 
in the neighborhood were interested by 
now, and were bringing some of their 
produce to the boys for sale; and these 
men agreed to furnish money for cans 
and to pay the labor. The vegetables 
were to be paid for when the goods were 
sold. Much care was taken with the 
canning of the vegetables, and uniformly 
good products were obtained. The mer- 
chants, after examining the goods, 
readily took them—and sold them easily. 

Each successive year found the orig- 
inal group of boys, and new ones, par- 
ticipating in the program. Some of the 
boys who started the planning were 
graduated, and that year another prob- 
lem presented itself. According to the 
rules of the Future Farmer Organization, 
any member was eligible to participate 
in the activities of the organization for 
three years after graduation. Some of 
the active members of the marketing 
group were soon to go over the time limit 
set by this rule. As they wished very 
much to continue marketing, these boys 
proposed a new organization—one that 
would permit both themselves and 
others not of the Future Farmer group 
to use it as long as they wished. Most 
of the members thought that this was 
the logical thing to do; so the Young 
Farmers’ Association was born. 

The Young Farmers’ Association dif- 
fered in the following ways from the 
starting marketing group. It was open 
to anyone who would abide by the rules. 
It took over the complete job of market- 
ing from the Future Farmers. It set up 
as a guiding group a board of directors. 
This group consisted of the officers of 
the Association and the manager in 
charge of sales. This director group met 
every two weeks regularly and could be 
called for a special meeting at any time. 
The function of this board was to make 
decisions for the Association that in- 


volved no change in policy of the set 
rules of the organization but which were 
not left for the manager to decide. Any 
change in the policy of the Young 
Farmers’ Association must carry the 
recommendation of the board of directors 
and be voted on by the whole member- 
ship at its regular monthly meeting. 

The marketing continued along these 
Imes for several years. More people 
participated yearly, and more goods were 
sold. Each year it became more ap- 
parent that, while many people liked and 
would use the Association, the actual 
guiding of the Association must be done 
by a few. 

Early in the winter of 1939, after care- 
fully examining the records and studying 
what had been accomplished, it was de- 
cided to make the Young Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation a year-around marketing organ- 
ization. Also, it was decided to enlarge 
the board of directors to include one 
from each farming community in the 
county. It was estimated that the num- 
ber of directors would probably be be- 
tween twenty-three and twenty-five. 
These members were to be young men 
only, preferably between twenty-one and 
twenty-eight years of age. There were 
several reasons for this. It was felt that 
with so many directors each community 
could more directly make its desires 
known; that each community would thus 
have a means of finding out first hand 
about any changes in policy of the or- 
ganization; that each would have first 
hand market information of all kinds. 
Another reason was to lower the cost of 
marketing. As the Young Farmers’ As- 
sociation had been on the market only 
through the summer and fall seasons, it 
was annually hard to get regular trade 
for such a small part of the year. The 
board of directors felt the cost of sale 
and service could be materially reduced 
if such staple commodities as eggs, 
poultry and cream could be added to 
fruit and potatoes for continuous sales. 
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The marketing now was being done 
from the building that served as a farm 
shop located on the back of the high 
school property. In one corner of this 
building, a candling booth was built for 
the candling and grading of eggs—where 
the first eggs were graded and sold. The 
work and sales were managed by the 
boys in rotation during their vacant 
school periods, and before and aftér 
school hours. 

In June, the program was set before 
the State Supervisor, Mr. John M. Lowe; 
and he, in conjunction with the Board 
of Education of Berkeley County, de- 
cided to give it a thorough trial on a 
basis of full-time work for one man. The 
Board of Education also appropriated 
$500 for an addition to the building so 
that the canning plant could be brought 
from Inwood, and all the unit be to- 
gether. “he program went on the full- 
time basis, July 1, 1939. The addition 
to the building was finished and the can- 
ning plant completed in time to can ap- 


p. -ximately 100 cases of tomatoes. One 
of the older of the Vo-Ag boys was 


selected to help with the sales and 
marketing; but, before the summer was 
very far along, it was necessary to en- 
gage another person to help with the 
work. 

One thing must be clearly understood. 
The boys with their program had splen- 
did cooperation from the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
merchants, the State Department of 
Agriculture and other state agriculture 
agencies, as well as their own Vocational 
Agriculture Education Department. 

As part of the program, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Lowe, State Super- 
visor, an advisory board of business men, 
farmers and merchants was formed to 
help shape the general policies of the 
organization. They approved the gen- 
eral program, as it was already outlined, 
and made only minor change sugges- 
tions. 


When the organization was set up for 
full-time operation on July 1, 1939, it 
was thought best by all concerned that, 
in order to make it prove its worth, not 
a line of news or advertising should be 
used. As the editor of our local daily 
paper was one of the advisory board 
members, this has been fully carried out. 

The local merchants cooperated ex- 
tremely well in the program. They liked 
it because it assured them of all local 
supplies possible, sold on grades that 
were uniform, and available during the 
whole day. This, they felt, was quite an 
improvement over haphazard buying 
from individual farmers, where both the 
supply and grade of product varied ex- 
ceedingly. Many times during the year, 
different merchants sent farmers to the 
organization with their products, as the 
merchant felt the Association could be 
of material help to these farmers. 

Gradually one farmer after another 
began to bring his products to the Young 
Farmers for sale. Each carried away 
with him a liking or dislike for the 
service rendered, and talked with his 
neighbors about it. 

The boys on the boards of directors 
now numbered fifteen, and held a regular 
meeting every other Monday night when 
the problems of the Association were dis- 
cussed and tentatively settled. It is, and 
has been from the first, the recognized 
fact by these. boys that a new decision 
could not always settle a problem—that 
all such decisions must be temporary 
until it was proved they were the answer 
desired. 

During these meetings, each of which 
had a discussion of market outlooks and 
commodity increases and decreases as 
they affected the local situation, the 
members brought out the lack of local 
production, or over-production, of va- 
rious commodities. In this way it was 
found that quite a few products could be 
produced and sold locally that were not 
thought of as a rule by the county 
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farmers. The one largest in apparent 
under-production was late potatoes. 
Where in September we had been selling 
70 to 90 hundred-pound bags a week 
locally, during the period from the 
middle of January until June there were 
not enough late potatoes brought in for 
sale to equal the September sale of one 
week. The result of this finding is that 
now 23 farmers are growing a new prod- 
uct, late potatoes, in varying amounts 
from one hundred-pound bag of seed to 
one acre of planted potatoes. Many 
other products were also found to be 
under-produced such as kale, spring 
onions, spinach, ete. And so it goes— 
new products for local markets; new 
markets for local products; and as each 
is found it is being carefully studied, the 
amounts needed for this market esti- 
mated, and tentatively tried out. 

The business and financial problems 
that present themselves continuously are 
being solved one at a time, slowly and 
carefully; and nothing is being entered 
into without knowing where it will lead, 
nor entered so extensively as to endanger 
the finances of the Association. 

This has slowed down the rapidity of 
growth of the Association but has built 
it more solidly. The growth of the 
Association has been continuous, both 
in numbers of people using it and in 
amounts of goods handled by it. It has 
grown from a participating group of 
about 25 since last July 1st until now it 
is serving nearly four times that number 
in some capacity. 

Here are some of the more important 
accomplishments of the Young Farm- 
ers’ Association: 

The business has developed from an 
annual gross sales of approximately 
$5,000 to the present gross sales of 
roughly $1,500 per month. This is ex- 
pected to be greatly increased very soon. 

It is now serving four times as many 
farmers and Future Farmers as it did 
one year ago. Not a week passes but 


new farmers use it. 
once and stop. 

The Young Farmers’ Association is 
now a definite business run by the young 
farmers themselves with a complete and 
definite knowledge of business details 
which they themselves have faced and 
have helped solve. It is getting true 
representation from the county com- 
munities as fast as each community 
produces such a representative. The 
membership of the director body is voted 
by them, and, as one member said, “on 
their ability to push, not ride.” The 
Young Farmers’ Association deals only 
in cash sales with the exception of one 
local hospital where the account is paid 
monthly. It has definitely established 
itself as a source of reliable purchases 
and is making its sales under the trade 
name of “Lord Berkeley.” 

The Young Farmers’ Association has 
adopted the following financial program. 
The charges for sales and service are 
as follows: Perishable goods, 10 per 
cent; semi-perishables such as potatoes, 
apples, ete., 8 per cent; poultry, 1% 
cents per ib.; eggs. 2 cents per dozen, 
for grading and sales. On cream, the 
regular charge paid other cream re- 
ceiving stations is paid. Incidentally, 
the Association has the only federal- 
state licensed station and operator in 
West Virginia. 

The prices for sales and service are 
above costs on all products and will re- 
main so until an adequate financial re- 
serve is accumulated. The definite 
amount of this reserve has not been 
decided upon as yet. When it is reached 
in the opinion of the directors, no change 
will be made in the charges; but a divi- 
dend will be sent each in proportion to 
his sale of goods. 

This Association gives the opportu- 
nity of the most effective teaching that 
can be imagined. No problem is taken 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Massachusetts Demonstration Unit 
for Firemen Training 





DEMONSTRATION UNIT FOR FIREMAN TRAINING 


Left to right: M. Norcross Stratton, Assistant Director, Vocational Division, Massachusetts 

State Department of Education; Chief Selden Allen, Brookline Fire Dept.; Chief Daniel 

Tierney, Arlington Fire Dept.; Chief Frank Dickinson, Brockton Fire Dept., President, 
Massachusetts Fire Chiefs Club 


partments is a development of the 

decade following 1929. Sponsored 
and brought into being by the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, the 
movement has proved a virile and effec- 
tive tribute to the leadership of that 
association. During the decade noted 
national records show a downward 
trend of fire losses so that the figure 
last year is but little more than half 
the average of the previous year’s. In 
reporting to the Association at their an- 
nual meeting, a fire chief of long ex- 
perience said: “Personally I cannot 
conceive of any logical reason for this 
very favorable showing except the fact 


\ 7 OCATIONAL education in fire de- 


that fire departments are better than 
they were—I conclude that the fire 
service vocational education program 
and all that goes with it constitutes the 
most valid reason for the present trend.” 

The program is national in scope but 
is organized and administered by the 
various State Divisions of Vocational 
Education under the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act. Massachusetts has 
an active program in operation. Mr. 
M. Norcross Stratton, Assistant Director 
of Vocational Education in Massachu- 
setts, was delegated by Mr. Robert O. 
Small, Director of the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, to have direct charge 
of the work. Two Massachusetts chiefs, 
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during the 1930-1940 period, have been 
presidents of the International Chiefs’ 
Association. These men, Chief Selden 
R. Allen of Brookline and Chief Daniel 
B. Tierney of Arlington, have been close 
to the program in Massachusetts and 
fully informed of progress of similar 
work throughout the country. Chief 
Allen was President of the International 
Association in 1933-34, and member of 
a committee appointed to develop a sys- 
tem of training. Chief Tierney was a 
member of the committee and Associa- 
tion President in 1937 and 1938. 

Of the work in Massachusetts Chief 
Allen says: 


“It has long been a dream of mine to see 
the fire department achieve elevation in the 
estimation of the public. I believed that an 
educational program adapted to the needs of 
such a service would be an important factor 
making the dream a reality. I have watched 
the work in Massachusetts with interest and 
satisfaction. The work has been: well done. 
The support and assistance given by the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education has been both 
practical and generous.” 


Chief Tierney often expressed the 
opinion that Massachusetts has de- 
veloped a type of training in connection 
with the fire departments which is 
accomplishing results of the most valu- 
able nature. The Chief says: 


“The Firemen Training program under the 
auspices of the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion is the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the Fire Service of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The effectiveness of 
the program is due essentially to the fact that 
experienced firemen conduct the training. There 
is no substitute for experience. The combina- 
tion of experienced firemen as instructors and 
experienced educators to assist in the educa- 
tional organization has achieved results of a 
most practical nature in Massachusetts.” 


Among the more recent Massachusetts 
developments is the acquisition of a 
traveling demonstration unit, completely 
equipped with special types of fire de- 


partment devices of particular use in 
smaller communities. A schedule of in- 
struction assignments is maintained 
with trained instructors from the corps 
of drill masters on hand to carry on the 
instruction. This demonstration unit 
has increased interest in the training 
sessions, has supplemented in a most 
practical manner the training equipment 
available in local centers, and has stim- 
ulated local departments to the purchase 
of additional needed equipment. 





Dr. Ralph H. Woods on Defense 
Advisory Commission Staff 


Dr. Ralph H. Woods, State Director of 
Vocational Education in Kentucky, and 
former President of the American Voca- 
tional Association, has been appointed a 
member of the staff of the Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. He is working with 
Dr. H. C. Ramsower, Dr. Will Alexander 
and Dr. Floyd Reeves. His work in this 
capacity is in connection with the rela- 
tion of the vocational education program 
of rural districts to the defense training 
program. He is serving on a part-time 
basis and is, at the same time, carrying 
his full responsibilities as State Director 
for Vocational Education in Kentucky. 





Community Organization 
(Continued from page 159) 


they strive to create and maintain the 
conditions under which living for all 
families in this country can be fine and 
wholesome. It is hoped that their 
“courageous leadership” will inspire 
other communities to attack the prob- 
lem of family life education in new ways 
with the same “resolute faith” in the 
ultimate value of cooperative action for 
the common good. 
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Place of Cooperative Education in the 


South Carolina Vocational Program’ 
JAMES H. HOPE 


HAVE just read a summary of a re- 
port of a commission of twenty out- 
standing educators, chosen by the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, which had the following signifi- 
cant suggestion in it: “That states adopt 
the rule that schooling should continue 
until the pupil can get and hold a job.” 

“The educators found an acute short- 
age of skilled workers in many indus- 
tries, and declared that the greatest num- 
bers of unemployed at present are un- 
skilled. Therefore, they suggested that 
the best insurance of continuous employ- 
ment appears to be preparation for a 
semi-skilled or highly skilled occupa- 
tion.” 

“The Commission indicated that 
America’s national income easily could 
reach $100,000,000,000 if every worker 
were educated for the job in which he 
could be more productive.” 

I was impressed with the fact that the 
educators placed “expansion of voca- 
tional education to a point where boys 
and girls will leave scliool ready to enter 
productive jobs” first in a list of major 
points to be stressed in their program. 

In discussing the place of cooperative 
education in the South Carolina voca- 
tional program, my thoughts are re- 
stricted to the general continuation pro- 
gram of Diversified Occupations, since 
practically all cooperative work in the 
industrial division is confined to this 
type program. I have been interested in 
this general continuation type of train- 
ing because it seems to be most adapt- 


* Address delivered before the Trade and 
Industrial Section of the South Carolina Edu- 
cation Association March 14, 1940, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


able to the small towns in our state and 
probably can help boys and girls get and 
hold jobs better. I do not take the po- 
sition that day-trade training should be 
replaced by cooperative training, but ad- 
vocate cooperative training to supple- 
ment day-trade classes and to fill the 
needs of communities which cannot build 
and equip the expensive trade shops. 

In order to give a picture of the pro- 
gram in the state, I would like to briefly 
trace its development during the past 
five years. This type of training was 
started during the year 1935-36 and has 
grown very rapidly since its beginning. 
The following will give some idea of its 
rapid development: 


Zz, 

Year No.of Programs Enrollment 
RE hd va cou eu ee 84 
1936-37 . 10 209 
1937-38 . 2B 371 
1938-39 . 3 556 
1939-40 35 575 


2. Scope of the Program.—The advan- 
tages offered by general continuation 
through diversified occupations seem to 
lend themselves very nicely to the small 
town; first, because the training can be 
varied so as to meet the needs of any 
particular city. The training can be 
carried on in any occupation represented 
in the community provided suitable 
training agencies can be secured and an 
over-training in the occupation can be 
avoided by limiting the number to be 
trained in the field so as to meet the 
needs and no more. When there is a sur- 
plus of employees in a given field, this 
field can be very easily stricken from 
the training program without involving 
the storing of expensive shop equipment. 
New fields may be brought into the 
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training program without the expensive 
outlay of money for new equipment. The 
scope of the program may also be influ- 
enced greatly by the cooperation of 
employers and business establishments 
within the city. An interest in the train- 
ing of young employees can be developed 
among these leaders so that a diversity 
of training may be carried on continu- 
ously. Another important factor to be 
emphasized in the program is the vision 
of the coordinator who heads up this 
program. He should be able to have 
a broad vision of training needs of this 
community both for the present and fu- 
ture developments. 

3. Earnings of Trainees—While the 
prime purpose of this program is to train 
young people for the occupations of their 
choice, incidentally they earn money. 
This gives the school an opportunity to 
teach lessons of thrift and wise use of 
their earnings. Much more attention 
should be given to instructions in budg- 
eting of time and earnings among these 
young people. 

An analysis of certain data in the office 
of the supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education shows the earnings of train- 
ees for this school year. The weekly 
earnings of this group totals $2,329.33. 
At the same rate of pay the trainees will 
earn approximately $84,000.00 during 
the school year. The average annual 
earnings of each member of the group 
is approximately $140.00. 

It is also interesting to study an anal- 
ysis of the pay scale. The study gives 
the following information: 





Weekly earnings of 


Percentage of total 
trainees by groups 


students in group 


$ 0- 0.99 0.17 
1,00- 2.99 419 

3.00- 4.99 32.87 
5.00- 6.99 12.56 
7.00- 8.99 4.13 
9.00-10.99 1.87 
11.00-12.99 1.03 
13.00-14.99 447 
15.00-16.99 0.34 
17.00-18.99 0.17 
19.00-20.99 0.34 


A glance at this data shows that ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of the trainees 
make less than $3.00 weekly, 33 per cent 
between $3.00 and $5.00, and a total of 
58 per cent of the trainees earn more 
than $3.00 per week. 

Early in their contact with the earn- 
ing of wages trainees should be given aid 
in planning their personal budgets. This 
certainly should carry over into adult- 
hood and give us a more thrifty citizenry 
in the future. 

4. What Has Become of Graduates.— 
A brief analysis of the recent study of 
the graduates of diversified occupations 
reveals a most interesting picture: 


No. of 
trainees 
employed 
No. of No. of 
trainees trainees different No. of 
No. of who employed agencies trainees 
trainees graduated by but in employed 
enrolled from training same in allied 
in D.C. program agency field fields 
940 677 317 155 99 
(468%) (229%) (14.5%) 


5. Occupations Represented in the 
Present Program.—A glance at the data 
included in the discussion above will 
show that diversified occupations may 
serve the training needs in both the dis- 
tributive education and trade and indus- 
trial education fields. Under distribu- 
tive occupations it will be noted that a 
large number of trainees in the small 
towns are confined to the selling of goods 
or services and these trainees are em- 
ployed largely in department stores, five- 
and-ten stores, dry goods and grocery 
stores. This is a broad field for further 
development of our program. It will be 
noted that a great diversity of trade and 
industrial occupations will be repre- 
sented in the above study. As was 
pointed out above, only a few are trained 
in each occupation, which will prevent 
crowding of skilled workers in any one 
field, but will insure the training of a 
few workmen in many fields. This is a 
decided advantage to the employment 
situation in our small towns. 
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The following twelve occupations have 
the largest number of trainees in them: 


1. Department Store Clerks .... 144 

2. Grocery Clerks .............. 80 

en Pere ere 53 

= | ere oe .. 44 

5. Auto Mechanics ...... . 40 

6. Service Station Operators . 18 

7. Five-and-Ten Stores . 

8. Domestic Service Mane ae 

9. Waiter or Waitress..... os 
10. Beauty Shop ........... . 10 
11. Radio Servicing ............. 9 
12. Drug Store Assistants......... 9 
(78.2%) 450 


These twelve by no means represent 
the entire field of training. As a matter 
of fact there are 68 different occupations 
represented in the training program this 
year. 


Occupations in D. O. Programs 


Number of 

Occupation Trainees 
1. Department Store Clerks ........ 114 
2. Grocery Clerks ; 80 
3. Stenographers ......... 53 
(2. Se a 
5. Auto Mechanics ..... ; . 40 
6. Service Station Operators oo 
7. Five-and-Ten Stores ...... . 16 
8. Domestic Service .... 15 
9. Waiter or Waitress ..... 12 


10. Beauty Shop ............. aS 
11. Radio Servicing ............. 
12. Drug Store Assistants ......... 
13. Projectionist . aoe 
14. Printer .... 
15. — Shop 
oy n-ne imdiand ini 
17. Stock hice Clerk 
18. Electrician 
ns ao oes sina nisin eae 
20. Dry Cleaning 
eee 
22. Theater Manager 
23. Ready-to-wear 
24. Librarian 
25. Hardware 
26. Carpenters .... 
27. Sheet Metal Work 
. Furniture Making 
. Shoe Store Clerk 


28 

29 

30. Cabinet Making ................. 
eee 
32. Shoe Repair ......... 

33. Furniture Clerk . were 
34. Filter Plant meaeienl eres 
35. Bank Clerk 

36 


36. Bicycle Repair . 


37. Barbering 
38. Welder 

39. Advertising 
40. Plumber 
CD ios ce ccinsdivencosncws 
42. Lumber Yard Worker 
43. Engraver 

44. Jeweler 

45. Mortician 

46. Lumber Yard Worker 

47. Ice Cream Plant Operator 
48. Tailoring 

49. Laundry 

50. Gardening 

51. Architect 

52. Piano Tuner 

53. Milliner .. 

54. Drafting .. 

55. Storage Clerk 

56. Auto Supply Store Clerk 

57. Bus Station Ticket Clerk 
58. Painter 

59. Janitor Supply Clerk 

60. Paint Store Clerk 

61. Tire Recapping . 

62. Shipping Clerk ... 

63. Optometrist ... 

64. Building Supply Clerk 

65. Post Office Clerk 

66. Power Shovel Mechanic 

67. Feed Store Clerk ...... 
68. Bottling Works Attendant 


x | pet pet fake fet pe et fet et fet pt fet et pt et et tt et et et et et DD DD NO NO to ht 


6. Expansion Possibilities of the Pro- 
gram.—While the training this year rep- 
resents 68 different occupations it is still 
possible for others to be brought into 
the training program. A glance at the 
United States Census gives one an idea 
of the hundreds of occupations in the 
United States. Practically all of these 
occupations are being carried on in South 
Carolina, scores of which will lend them- 
selves to the cooperative training pro- 
gram. These may be developed as the 
needs arise. 

The training may also be expanded so 
as to include many other cities in the 
state which do not at the present time 
have this type of training. A glance at 
the map of the state will show very 
quickly that there are at least twenty- 
five or thirty more towns in need of such 
a program which are not now being 
served. 
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Job Analysis in Business Education 
A. SIDNEY GALPER 


HE general shop and trade teachers 

are going to look rather surprised 

when they read a commercial teach- 
er’s presentation concerning the topic of 
job analysis. They, like so many others, 
assume that business education means 
bookkeeping and shorthand, and that all 
one needs is a textbook and time. 

Vocational education and business 
education are identical in purpose; in 
fact, business education is really a phase 
of vocational education. Vocational edu- 
cation includes any type of training that 
has for its primary objective the prepa- 
ration of people to engage in a gainful 
occupation. Business education is one 
type of vocational education the primary 
aim of which is the preparation for en- 
trance into a business occupation. This 
similarity of objective results in similar- 
ity of problems. 

Business education is indebted to vo- 
cational education for its contributions 
to the field of job training. The experi- 
ence of vocational education in general 
has shown that no training can be given 
successfully without adequate equip- 
ment, that training must square with the 
actual practices in the occupational field, 
that contact is necessary with the occu- 
pation for which pupils are being trained 
during the period of such training, and 
that the technique of job analysis must 
be used in developing a true vocational 
training program. 

The growth of business, the constant 
introduction of improved machines, the 
division of labor and its resultant speed- 
ing up of production have created a 
change in the business office and store 
as well as in the factory. Business jobs 
today are no longer classified as book- 
keeping and stenography.' Today we 





1See list at end of article. 


have bookkeepers, typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, file clerks, telephone opera- 
tors, bookkeeping machine operators, 
comptometer operators, duplicating ma- 
chine operators, posting clerks, inventory 
clerks, billing clerks, order clerks, mail 
clerks, time clerks, stock clerks, wrap- 
pers, checkers, cashiers, sales clerks, 
buyers, and so on. The larger the office 
or store, the greater the division of work 
and the more routinized and well defined 
these various jobs. 

Jobs today are definite. Training is 
likewise becoming specific. Business edu- 
cation has been drawing upon the experi- 
ence of other fields of vocational educa- 
tion for assistance in developing teaching 
materials and methods. The job analysis 
and the job sheet method of instruction 
are both playing an important part in 
the program of business education. 

In industry the job analysis is used to 
secure information primarily for four 
purposes: improvement of working 
methods and processes; protection of the 
health of the worker; proper training; 
and proper selection, initial and progres- 
sive. Th job specification lists the spe- 
cific duties in outline form with a com- 
plete analysis of duties, description and 
requirements of work performed, work- 
ing conditions, essential education, and 
promotional possibilities. 

The theory in back of the job analysis 
in the industrial field is that it is more 
economical and more expedient to spend 
time in properly placing the new worker 
than it is to transfer or replace him. 
Careful selection and placement of the 
new worker prevents many of the prob- 
lems that otherwise arise among the 
working force. Placing the worker in 
one position when he is better adapted 
for another not only results in poor work 
and wasted materials but also in failure 
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to make maximum use of man power and 
physical equipment. 

Business education is striving to use 
the job analysis along similar lines. As 
the analysis in the industrial field tends 
to correct poor selection of persons for 
tasks, misdirected training, many irritat- 
ing blunders in the formation of wage 
schedules and errors in transfers and 
promotion programs; so in business edu- 
cation it is tending toward better selec- 
tion of students taking the vocational 
business courses, better selection of sub- 
ject matter, better training, better prepa- 
ration for promotional possibilities. 

Business education is striving to build 
its training program on job analyses. 
Through investigations and researches * 
it is collecting accurate data of skills, 
knowledges, and personal qualities es- 
sential for doing the various business 
and store jobs. They have revealed, in 
many cases, that much of the training 
being given for office and store work 
failed to correlate with the duties per- 
formed by office and store employees. 
The result has been the revision of in- 
structional material, courses of study, 
and teaching methods to give the young 
boys and girls taking business education 
a vocational training that squares more 
nearly with the actual job into which 
these young people expect to go. 

Business education has also borrowed 
the job sheet method of instruction for 
improvement in its training methods. 
This is really a form of individual in- 
struction. Each pupil is given a job or 
instruction sheet, or an operation sheet 
as 1. is often called in industry, which 
covers a certain operation and the steps 
necessary to complete it. The factory 
instruction sheets give detailed and for- 
mal direction for work. The school job 


2See list at end of article. 


instruction sheets emphasize instruction 
affording the fullest possible opportunity 
for self-activity. The beginning sheet 
may properly be very complete, with 
specific directions for each step, but later 
sheets afford the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity for student initiative. The job 
analysis serves here, too, as the basis for 
the course outlines and the instruction 
sheets. 

We must keep in mind the distinction 
between the occupation and the job. The 
former may be considered as comprising 
the latter. For example, the term “book- 
keeper” denotes an occupation, but this 
occupation is composed of specific jobs, 
such as recording the transaction, post- 
ing, taking a trial balance, and so on. 
To determine the qualities required for 
any occupation requires the taking of the 
sum total of the capacities required on 
each job of which the occupation is com- 
posed. 

As a result of the job analysis, busi- 
ness education is becoming more truly 
vocational. If schools are recognizing 
the fact that part of the school job is 
to place the people who have been 
trained, then the need for adequate and 
proper vocational training is more and 
more apparent. The various analyses 
that have been made in business occupa- 
tions have made business educators more 
critical of their training programs. They 
have aided in a better understanding of 
the course objectives through a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the job require- 
ments. They have helped in revision of 
courses of training to be offered and have 
provided arguments to substantiate pro- 
cedure. There is no doubt but that the 
influence of the job analysis on voca- 
tional business training programs will 
become more potent as the implications 
which they reveal are made evident to 
more business educators. 
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List of Job Analyses in Business 
Occupations 


(This list is not complete as there are 
others which have not come to the atten- 
tion of the writer.) 


Bookkeeping 

A Job Analysis of Bookkeeping Duties 

Ryquist, R. E. 

University of Iowa, Monograph in Educa- 
tion No. 8, 1928 

Bookkeeping as an Occupation 

National Occupational Conference, New 
York, 1936 

Bookkeeping Duties 

Selvidge and Strumpf 

Stenography 

Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits 

Charters, W. W.. and Whitley, I. B. 

Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
1924 

Secretaryship 

Denis, Anne S. 

Guidance Monograph Series A No. 24 

Commonwealth Book Company, Chicago, 
1935 

The Personal Secretary 

Nichols, F. G. 

Harvard University Press, 1934 

Secretarial Work 

Shade, Chloris 

Success Vocational Information Series 

Morgan-Dillon & Company, Chicago, 1937 

The Occupation of the Stenographic Worker 

National Occupational Conference, New 
York, 1938 


Salesmanship and Store Work 
Job Descriptions for the Retail Trade 
U. S. Employment Service, 3 volumes 
Occupations in Retail Stores by de Schweinitz 
International Textbook Company, 1939 
Office Machines 


The Occupation of the Office Machine Oper- 
ator 


National Occupational Conference, New 


York, 1938 


Duplicating Machine Operators 

Adding and Calculating Machine Operators 

Dictating Machine Operators 

Bookkeeping Machine Operators 

Vocational Department, Boston University, 
Boston, 1931 


Clerical Work 


File Clerk 

Vocational Department, Boston University, 
Boston, 1931 

Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 

Bulletin No. 54, 1920 

An Analysis of Office Occupations 

Rowland, R. S., and Strong, E. P. 

Indiana, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Clerical Occupations 

National Youth Administration for Ken- 
tucky, 1939 

Research Report on Clerical Occupations 

Hermann, Paul W. 

National Youth Administration of Illinois 

A Study of Clerical Positions for Boys in 
Large Chicago Offices 

Board of Education, Chicago, Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Occupations Studies 
No. 15, 1928 

Classification of Office Work; Part II 

A study of 2,816 Office Positions; in Eaton 
and Stevens 

Commercial Work and Training for Girls 

A Study of Beginning Office Positions for 
Young Women 

Vocational Guidance Bureau, Occupation 
Study No. 5 

Bureau of Education, Chicago, 1925 

Clerical Occupations 

Schloerb, L. J., and Medsher, L. L. 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1940 


(Continued on page 172) 








Hotel Reservations 
A.V.A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
December 16-18, 1940 


Use hotel reservation application 
on page 199 of this issue 
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(Continued from page 171) 
A Partial List of Business Positions * 


Names, duties, and classifications for 
various jobs vary throughout the coun- 
try. This list merely shows the increas- 
ing number of specific jobs in offices and 
stores. 


accountant 

actuary 

addressograph machine operator 
adiustment clerk 

advertising department worker 
assistant buyer 

bank worker 

billing machine operator 
bookkeeper 

bookkeeping machine operator 
buyer 

calculating machine operator 
canvasser 

cashier 

checker 

claim writer 

clerical worker 

collector 

comparison shopper 
comptometer operator 
comptroller 

cost clerk 

court clerk 

court stenographer 

credit clerk 

credit investigator 

copy writer 

demonstrator 

department store worker 
driver’s helper 

dictaphone helper 
duplicating machine operator 
entry clerk 

file clerk 

floor boy 

inspector 

investigator 

invoice clerk 

ledger clerk 


*Based upon “An introduction to the study 
of occupations.” Vocational Pamphlet, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools; and Counseling for Busi- 
ness Positions, Teaching Aids Exchange, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 


mail clerk 

marker 
mimeograph machine operator 
order clerk 

payroll clerk 

public stenographer 
receiving clerk 
receptionist 
salesperson 
shipping clerk 

sign writer 

solicitor 

stock clerk 
stenographer 
secretary 

telephone operator 
time clerk 

tracer 

typist 

tabulating machine operator 
window trimmer 
wrapper 





Teaching Cooperative 
Marketing 


(Continued from page 163) 


up for group discussion until it applies 
to a known situation; nor is one neg- 
lected that comes up, whether the answer 
is knowa or not. Where possible, the 
problems are handled in group meetings 
in different localities, but the bulk of 
the instruction is individual. More can 
be taught and learned here, in less time, 
than by any other method ever used by 
the instructor. The person with whom 
the problem is being discussed has a full 
working knowledge of the market facts 
that govern the situation, and is usually 
quite ready to follow the findings of his 
Association. 

The prime reason for this paper is not 
to tell the history and accomplishments 
of the Young Farmers’ Association as 
another cooperative, but to point out the 
things that are possible as shown by 
those accomplishments. 
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Vitalizing the High School Home 


Economics Program 
SADIE R. GUSEMAN 


program and to make it function in 

the lives of those girls who are en- 
rolled in its various subjects, we must use 
as a foundation the present home life of 
these girls. We may remodel, add to, 
and even tear down as we go along, but 
all of the time we must know and use 
what they now have in order to rebuild 
wisely. In these homes, habits and cus- 
toms have been developing, perhaps for 
generations. These cannot be deliber- 
ately or carelessly set aside and new 
ones substituted. Only by a real absorp- 
tion of things taught in school and 
through a long process of readjustment 
can we hope to make needed changes 
in home conditions. 

Recently, one of my pupils, who has 
been studying home furnishings, told 
me of visiting a neighbor’s home and 
that while there she made some criti- 
cisms of the arrangement of furniture, 
the pictures, rugs and wall paper. Of 
course this was not a very courteous 
thing to do, but the neighbor, being an 
understanding person, took it kindly. 
She laughed at the girl and said that she 
hoped the girl would have an opportu- 
nity to try out some of the ideas in a 
home of her own. The incident, though 
not to be encouraged, did indicate that 
the girl had absorbed some worth-while 
things which she was trying to carry 
over into her daily living. All of which 
shows that we must know what the 
homes are like before we can hope to 
help them. This knowledge can be 
gained only through work in the homes, 
commonly known as home visits. 

Since it is human nature to resent in- 
trusion, real or imaginary, in the home, 


‘Te VITALIZE the home economics 


the problems of those who would thus 
rebuild their home economics courses 


are many. Some of the problems or 
difficulties that confront the teacher 


attempting to work in the homes are: 

1. To make herself welcome to visit 
homes. 

2. To convince the girls and their 
families that she is interested and really 
can help with home problems. 

3. To get girls to select projects that 
will improve the inside of the house. 

4. To encourage home projects that 
will not give the girl a feeling of “still 
going to school” and that will not inter- 
fere with her summer vacation. 

5. To make home projects interesting 
and appealing to the girls. 

For the past two summers, it has been 
my privilege to work directly in some 
of the homes of my pupils. During the 
summer of 1939, I made 200 visits to 
about 50 homes. Some of the visits were 
planned with the girls beforehand and 
some were just friendly calls. Home 
projects were carried on in 31 of these 
homes. One of my special interests 
during the visits was the activities that 
the girls do in their homes. Important 
in these were: help with or do all meal 
preparation, care for smaller children, 
help with or do all laundry for family, 
work in vegetable or flower garden, do 
general housecleaning (daily and 
weekly), help with canning, do “field 
work” on farm, do the sewing and mend- 
ing, do general housework including dish- 
washing, milk and care for the milk, and 
care for poultry. In the consideration 
of these and similar activities, naturally 
such questions are raised: 
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1. Do girls participate in these activi- 
ties because they like to, or because their 
help is needed at home? 

2. Does the home ecenomics course 
prepare these girls to do these jobs more 
efficiently and with more pleasure? 

3. Would a short course in agriculture 
help in the performance of these jobs? 

4. How can home projects assist with 
these jobs? 

I found that a number of girls were 
employed outside the home for pay. 
Nine girls were working in canning fac- 
tories or picking vegetables for can- 
neries. One was taking care of three 
small children, one was helping care for 
a partially paralyzed grandparent, and 
two were assisting with housework in 
other homes. One girl picked and crated 
huckleberries to sell, her parents charg- 
ing her 2 cents per basket for making 
her deliveries. 

Many of the families lived in “rented” 
or “tenant” houses where there was little 
incentive to paint or make improvement, 
because of lack of permanency and lack 
of willingness on the part of the owner 
to cooperate. However, many of the 
improvements needed were in arrange- 
ment, renovation, and cleaning of the 
movable property belonging to the fami- 
lies. 

I had excellent opportunities to ob- 
serve the physical surroundings of the 
home, including the sanitation and fur- 
nishings, as well as the reactions of the 
girls and their parents toward the 
teacher, and the relationships between 
the parents and the children. 

My two summers’ work in the homes 
definitely indicated that certain changes 
were needed in our home economics 
program to vitalize the courses and to 
help the girls solve their daily prob- 
lems in home living. Formulated into 
recommendations these are: 

1. More stress should be placed on 
the selection and preparation of foods 


used in the girls’ homes rather than 
what can be bought in markets. 

2. Less emphasis should be given to 
minor details of table service and more 
to cleanliness and neatness in serving 
foods. 

3. More attention should be given to 
the arrangement of kitchen equipment 
for time and labor saving. 

4. Less time should be spent on the 
study of principles of art, as such, and 
more time to the solving of actual prob- 
lems in the selection and arrangement 
of furnishings such as pictures on the 
wall, suitable wall paper, placement of 
furniture and other added touches of 
beauty. 

5. More stress should be placed on the 
methods of cleaning. 

6. More time should be given to laun- 
dry work and removal of stains. 

7. More attention should be given to 
making the clothes that the girls already 
have more attractive, rather than buy- 
ing new materials or garments. 

8. Greater emphasis should be placed 
on a fair division of labor and responsi- 
bilities in the home between mother and 
daughter. 

The importance of home projects in 
a home economics program was clearly 
shown. Many improvements in the 
homes could be made by the high school 
girls through home projects supervised 
by their home economics teacher. A few 
examples of needed improvements and 
how they could thus be made are: 

1. Homes could be made more “liv- 
able” by improvements in arrangement 
and use of furniture by painting and 
refinishing, making slip covers, proper 
hanging of pictures, addition of colors 
in furnishings, and better lighting and 
window treatment. These improvements 
could be made without much expense. 

2. Cleaner living conditions are 
needed. There is much need for instruc- 
tion on how to do systematic house- 
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cleaning, wash rugs and curtains, use 
paint, and improve sanitation. 

3. Improvement of yards and porches 
would make the homes more “livable.” 

4. Adequate storage space is lacking. 
Simple cupboards and closets could be 
made with little expense. 

5. Places in the house and yard should 
be provided for play space for children. 

I learned, too, that in addition to pre- 
paring the high school girl to look after 
her own home, the home economies pro- 
gram might well prepare her for such 
wage-earning occupations as paid house- 
keeper, dressmaker in a shop, private 
home or in a clothing store where alter- 
ations in clothing are necessary, assistant 
in a cafeteria, nurse or governess, cook, 
saleswoman in a furniture department, 


ready-to-wear clothing shop or a food 
shop, and practical or home nurse. 

The home economics teacher who 
would revitalize her program must first 
of all work in the homes. In no other 
way than by visits to the home can she 
be brought so close to the real home 
problems in her community. By so doing 
she has a wider vision of the possibilities 
in her work and more sympathy with 
the problems facing these girls. By this 
personal touch she is better able to se- 
cure the interest and cooperation of the 
parents in her school and home work. 
Then last but not least, she can more 
intelligently plan her instruction to fune- 
tion in the girls’ in-school and out-of- 
school activities and on into their fu- 
ture living. 





Iris Prouty O’Leary Retires 


RIS PROUTY O’LEARY, one of the 
[| outstanding women in the field of 

vocational education, has _ retired 
from active service in the New Jersey 
Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. 
O’Leary has directed the program of 
work for women and girls in New Jersey 
for more than twenty years and has 
made some important contributions in 
this field. She has been the author of 
many bulletins on equipment, safety in 
the home, and consumer education. The 
Social Scientific program, which has 
been incorporated in the curriculum of 
many of the high schools in New Jersey, 
was developed by Mrs. O’Leary. It is 
this program which has created new in- 
terests in the home economics courses 
in these schools. 

Mrs. O’Leary also has had practical 
experience in the field of vocational ed- 
ucation in the schools of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and she was associated 
with her late husband, Wesley A. 


O’Leary, in the early stages of the de- 
velopment of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Vocational Education 
and later in the organization of the 
American Vocational Association. 

Mrs. O’Leary is a life member of the 
AVA, and holds membership in many 
of the professional organizations in the 
field of home economics and general edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. O’Leary has not completed plans 
for her future. 





Death Claims C. A. Fulmer and 
K. G. Smith 

As we go to press with the September 
issue of the A.V.A. JouRNAL, we learn 
of the death of K. G. Smith of Michigan 
and C. A. Fulmer of Nebraska. Appro- 
priate recognition will be given in the 
November Journau of the lifelong ser- 
vice to vocational education of these 
men. 
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A County-Wide Program in Voca- 


tional Agriculture 
H. O. SAMPSON 


USSEX County, New Jersey, has a 

rather complete and somewhat 

unique vocational agriculture pro- 
gram. There are, at Newton and Sussex, 
two of the chief towns of the county, 
vocational agriculture departments in 
high schools with each teacher conduct- 
ing a part-time class, and in addition 
there is a teacher of agriculture working 
out of the county superintendent’s office 
from which place he is dealing largely 
with out-of-school groups in those areas 
of the county not reached by the two 
high school departments, and is also 
teaching unit classes in vocational agri- 
culture in two smail high schools, and is 
conducting a pre-vocational class in 
agriculture in a consolidated rural 
school. 

The state vocational school law, 
passed in 1913, makes this arrangement 
possible, for in New Jersey vocational 
schools may be established by a school 
district, by a union of school districts, 
and/or by a county as a whole. In Sus- 
sex County, the two high school pro- 
grams were established by the districts 
and have been in operation successfully 
for several years. However, since they 
reached only a portion of the county, a 
study of possibilities to increase the vo- 
cational agriculture program in the 
county as a whole was made in 1936, 
and as a result of this study a county 
vocational school of agriculture was 
established that makes possible the work 
other than that done in the two high 
school departments. Although only one 
teacher of agriculture is employed by 
the county vocational school, there is a 
county board of vocational education 
consisting of five members, including the 


county superintendent of schools, who is 
ex-officio a member of the board and acts 
as secretary. The four lay members are 
all farmers. This seems like a lot of 
machinery—a board of education em- 
ploying only one teacher—but the mem- 
bers are all public spirited men and are 
willing to serve the agricultural interests 
of the county, and it was the only pos- 
sible plan that could be adopted in New 
Jersey to reach the districts in the 
county not served by the high school 
agriculture departments. 

The work in the county as a whole is 
functioning very satisfactorily. The 
teacher employed by the county school 
is W. H. Evans, who had twelve years’ 
experience teaching vocational agricul- 
ture in high schools before accepting his 
present position. The teacher at New- 
ton is A. J. McConnell, who has been in 
his present position for twenty-one years 
and has had twenty-three years’ agricul- 
tural teaching experience. The man at 
Sussex is Rollyn P. Winters, who has 
had four years’ experience as an agricul- 
ture teacher and, in addition, has had 
experience’ with an agricultural com- 
mercial concern, which is an asset. 

Sussex County is the northwestern 
county in the state, bordering Pennsyl- 
vania on one side and New York on the 
other. It is distinctly rural and one of 
the important agricultural counties in 
the east. The agriculture is mostly 
dairying, with fluid milk as the chief 
product. Poultry farming, vegetables 
and fruit culture and general cropping 
are also practiced, but to a much less 
extent than dairying. 

The accompanying map shows the lo- 
cation of the nine part-time groups, the 
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two all-day high schools, the two day- 
unit high schools, and the pre-vocational 






SPARTA 


unit in the county. Note that every sec- 
tion of the county is covered except 
Sparta. This is a summer resort section 
and not particularly important agricul- 
turally. The enrollment of agricultural 
pupils in the county for 1939-40 was: 
all-day pupils, 92; day-unit pupils, 31; 
part-time pupils, 173. This is a total 
of 293. The enrollment includes only 
pupils who are completing satisfactorily 
supervised or directed practice. 

The boundary lines on the map indi- 
cate roughly the areas served by the 
part-time classes. These classes meet 
in any available buildings, such as 
grange halls, public libraries, or school- 
houses. The boundary lines follow 
township lines to a degree, but the chief 
factors in determining the centers are 
the predominating type of agriculture 
found in the section and, of course, 
geographical factors. For example, the 
Montague area lying along the flats of 
the Delaware River was until recently 


an intensive trucking area, supplying 
early vegetables for the Port Jervis, 
New York, market, but the progress in 
transportation and the coming of the 
chain stores have relegated the vege- 
table industry in this section to a some- 
what minor position and 
the young men in the 
classes, with the help of 
the county vocational 
school instructor, are 
now attempting to be- 
come established in the 
poultry industry, and 
oucowcenrees thus the instruction in 
ee the part-time class deals 
geuerrmeccerress largely with poultry. 

By contrast, the Ver- 
non and the Branch- 
ville areas lie in rather 
hilly territory where the production of 
fluid milk for the metropolitan area is the 
predominant type of agriculture, and thus 
the part-time courses deal with dairying. 

Because of the large, initial capital 
investment required to conduct the mod- 
ern dairy business, young men start on 
their own at a later period in life than 
would be the case in general farming. 
Thus there is an especial need in this 
dairy county for maintaining contact 
with the F.F.A. boys after graduation 
from high schools over a long period of 
time. The county program in agricul- 
ture, with its large number of part-time 
courses, finds its place in filling this gap 
and is also providing an education for 
the young men who have left school at 
an early age for one reason or another. 

Progressive establishment from hired 
man to farm owner is the primary 
emphasis in the planning of the courses 
of study for the part-time groups 
throughout the county. The county 
office and the high school departments 
have an individual placement record for 
each student enrolled and periodically 
conduct surveys for farm placement 
opportunities. 


SUSSEX COUNTY 
wEw JERSEY 
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Vocational Agriculture Buildings 


in California 
GEORGE P. COUPER 


IRECTORS of vocational agricul- 
ture in California secondary 
schools, and the state adminis- 
tration of the vocational agricultural 
program through the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education of the State Department 
of Education, have long maintained that 
an adequate place in which to teach the 
sciences and skills of farming is of suffi- 
cient importance to rank well up with 
skilled teachers and well-selected boys. 
One of the first elements of a sepa- 
rate building for vocational agriculture 
is the immediate generation of a spirit 
of pride in both the boys and the 
teachers. Requirements of noise, smoke 
and gases corollary to agricultural me- 
chanics shop work; opportunity for a 
separate structure for noon, school-time 
or evening Future Farmer or Young 
Farmer meetings when it is not neces- 
sary to open up the main school build- 
ing; and most important—a_ building 
expressly designed for the most satis- 
factory teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture, are some of the other decisive 
factors behind this widespread program 
for separate, modern vocational agricul- 
ture buildings. 
Of course, such a program would not 
be successful, or even desirable, if the 





Hilmar Agriculture Building—Exterior 
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main school buildings, and structures for 
physical education, music, assembly, in- 
dustrial arts or trade and industry, were 
not equally sought and adequately sup- 
ported. 

California is essentially a state of fine 
school buildings. Visitors driving through 
the state are amazed to pass vast brick 
or reinforced concrete school plants, 
either in quite small towns or right in 
a rural setting. The explanation is found 
in the system of consolidation. Through 
gigantic systems of school buses, which 
are as extensive as 40 to a single school, 
each bus covering as much as 100 miles 
each round trip, California brings its 
farm youth to fine, centralized, consoli- 
dated high schools. Boys living on re- 
mote mountain farms, where a few years 
ago secondary school education was 
either unknown or was cared for by 
two to four teachers in a small, under- 
furnished structure, now ride to the union 
high school and enjoy the finest in cul- 
tural and vocational training. 

In this program vocational agriculture 
buildings have not lagged. The separate 
agriculture building is the rule, rather 
than the exception. In some areas where 
virtually every boy takes vocational 
agriculture, the unit devoted to that pur- 
pose may be their major classroom and 
laboratory building for a large share of 
the day; thus, it may be almost as large 
as the main building itself. 

Of course, facilities for teaching voca- 
tional agriculture run all the way from 
an unsatisfactory basement room in a 
main building, to the fine, modern, con- 
crete and steel structures costing $40,- 
000 to $50,000, with the latest in equip- 
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ment and environment. A recent count 
shows that of the 187 departments of 
vocational agriculture in the state, 78 
are housed in individual units. Probably 
45 of these buildings have been con- 
structed during the past four years. 

California, because of its consolidated 
schools, has large enrollments in voca- 
tional agriculture departments, although 
not as many departments as a number 
of other states. Because of large enroll- 
ments, many schools employ two or more 
full-time vocational agriculture teachers. 
These circumstances call for some quite 
extensive structures. 

It is possible to write volumes about 
some of the good, new buildings in the 
state, but to classify one as better than 
another would be to raise an immediate 
controversy. 

Instead, one might pick a new, typical 
department designed for a single teacher, 
one for the two-man department, and 
one for three or more men, all located in 
towns on or near main federal highways. 

For the new department designed for 
a single teacher with an enrollment of 
some 40 boys, the structure at Hilmar 
is one of the cutstanding ones. This 
building, 132 by 50 feet, follows the 
typical plan of a classroom and agricul- 
tural mechanics shop under one roof, 
with the office between, glass partitions 
making it possible for the instructor to 
see either into the classroom or shop. 
Small separate rooms for butter-fat test- 
ing, library, and lockers, an overhead 
lumber storage space, a modern round 
sink to permit students to wash up after 
shop classes, and an arrangement of 
rooms which is irregular yet architec- 
turally pleasing, mark this building. 
The cost was $15,850. 

For the new department designed for 
two teachers, with an enrollment of 70 
to 80 boys, one of the most satisfactory 
and pleasing structures is that at Visalia. 
It has two excellent classrooms, and the 
offices so situated that instructors from 





Visalia Agriculture Building—Looking Across 
the Shop 


their desks can see into either classroom, 
the library, or the shop. 

The latter is one of the finest features 
of this structure. It is 96 by 51 feet, the 
roof supported by heavy steel I-beams so 
that no uprights are necessary. Windows 
in steel sash reach from just above the 
benches, clear to the roof, making it 
extremely light without the use of arti- 
ficial illumination. Natural light comes 
in from four sides of the shop, through 
an arrangement of high windows on the 
side adjacent to the classroom and 
library. Over the latter rooms, the roof 
slopes down toward the shop, giving 
several feet of space for high windows 
even on that side. A deck, supported by 
steel posts at one end of the shop, gives 
additional space for small tools, minor 
lumber storage and similar use. Wide 
outside doors make it possible to bring 
almost any piece of farm machinery into 
the shop, for repair or demonstration. 

Both classrooms are well equipped, 
with tables and chairs rather than desks, 
and ample demonstration equipment. 
The location of the building is excellent. 
A small stream which flows through the 
large high school campus separates the 
vocational agriculture department from 
the rest of the buildings, while a prin- 
cipal street on that side of the school 
grounds gives easy access. The cost was 
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approximately $26,000, not including 
about $2,000 worth of equipment. 

For the new department designed for 
three or more teachers, the Salinas high 
school vocational agriculture building 
must be highly commended, although 
costing more than it is possible to raise 
in many districts. This school maintains 
three full-time teachers, in addition to 
a vocational department in a separate 
junior college plant. The high school 
serves more than 100 students. 

The building, just completed this year, 
was largely planned by the head of the 
department, Warren E. Crabtree, who 
had successfully designed and had seen 
constructed, a number of complete new 
vocational agriculture buildings during 
a long period of teaching in Oregon. 
Crabtree believes that the Salinas plant 
embodies most of the points he had 
sought, after much experience in planning 
vocational agriculture buildings. 

The building, costing about $50,000 
with equipment, is 183 feet long by 90 
feet wide, of steel and concrete construc- 
tion, and concrete floors throughout. It 
is divided roughly by a wide corridor 
into two sections, with offices and class- 
rooms on one side, and two shops on the 
other. 

Immediately at the entrance is the 
office, with desks for all instructors. 
Passing along this side of the building, 
one finds next to the office a large and 
well-equipped FFA chapter room. Next 
to this are two large classrooms, with 
accordian-folding doors between so that 
the two can be thrown into one large 
room for motion pictures and big chapter 
gatherings. A fine library room flanks 
one classroom, on the corridor side. 

At the end of this wing are two 
more classrooms, complete with storage 
lockers, milk-testing counters and other 
equipment. The corridor turns at the 
inner wall of these classrooms, and leads 
to the shops. 


On the opposite side of the corridor 
are the shop rooms, one 40 by 100 feet 
and one 40 by 83 feet. 

Another excellent feature is that along 
the shop side of the corridor are large 
locker rooms with excellent equipment 
for washing up after classes. A large 
storeroom for lumber, pipe, metal and 
other shop supplies is on the outer wall 
of the larger shop room, and is not in- 
cluded in the over-all dimensions. 

These three structures are only good 
examples of many excellent buildings in 
California. All may be easily seen by 
visitors, and persons particularly inter- 
ested in seeing these buildings should 
let State Supervisor J. A. McPhee know 
so that the directors of these depart- 
ments can plan “open house” during the 
days immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the convention. Address Mr. McPhee 
at California Polytechnic, San Luis 
Obispo. 

Persons driving from southern states 
will come to Highway 99, probably 
either at Los Angeles or Bakersfield. 
Turning north at either point, the high- 
way leads to Tulare, where a fine paved 
highway turns to Visalia, a few miles 
away. After visiting here, the conven- 
tionist may proceed north without com- 
ing back to Tulare, and about 100 miles 
nearer San Francisco will reach Living- 
ston. Here directions may be obtained 
to reach Hilmar, also just a few miles 
from Highway 99 on good paved road. 

After the convention, one may return 
to either Bakersfield or Los Angeles via 
Salinas, and see this fine plant, on High- 
way 101. After leaving Salinas, if 
Bakersfield is the goal, turn at Paso 
Robles; if Los Angeles is the goal, pro- 
ceed on through San Luis Obispo, where 
you may visit the state technical college 
operated by the State Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education. Of course, this po- 
tential route may be reversed. 
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Benjamin W. Johnson Retires 


MERICAN 
A Vocational 
Education 
pays tribute to a 
notable profession- 
al career, as it 
marks the retire- 
ment on July 1 of 
Mr. Benjamin W. 
Johnson from the 
principalship of 
the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School of 
Los Angeles. 

The well-de- 
served recognition 
that comes to this man on this occasion 
marks the culmination of one of the 
most colorful and useful careers in the 
vocational movement. Mr. Johnson is a 
native of California, but the world has 
been his schoolroom. He attended ele- 
mentary schools in Philadelphia, and 
the St. Louis Manual Training ‘School 
under Dr. Calvin M. Woodward. He 
received his professional preparation at 
Oberlin College, Ohio; Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Illinois; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley and Los Angeles. In 1908- 
1909, he studied industrial education in 
England, France, Germany and Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Johnson has visited practically 
every state in the Union in subsequent 
years, observing the development of in- 
dustrial education. He was active in the 
National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the American Vocational Assv- 
ciation. 

Mr. Johnson organized and taught in- 
dustrial arts teacher training for the 
University of Washington for seven con- 
secutive summer sessions. He also or- 
ganized the first industrial arts program 


BENJ. W. JOHNSON 


and taught high school mechanical draw- 
ing and shop work in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, in 1894, later becoming head of the 
department, supervisor of industrial 
education for the city, and Vice-Princi- 
pal of the Broadway High School. He 
resigned as Director of Industrial Edu- 
cation in 1917 to become, for the next 
three years, the first regional agent for 
the seven Pacific states for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Mr. Johnson was state supervisor of 
industrial education and city director of 
vocational education, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for one year. He was appointed 
in 1921 to the University of California 
at Berkeley as supervisor of teacher 
training. In 1923, he received the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, University 
of California at Los Angeles In 1934 
he was elected Principal of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Johnson has contributed much 
through addresses and in publications 
to the promotion of vocational educa- 
tion. He is joint author with Dr. David 
F. Jackey of the “Analysis of the 
Auto Mechanics Trade” and the “An- 
alysis of the Cosmetology Trade,” pub- 
lished in 1933 by the California State 
Department of Education. He contrib- 
uted the chapter on Industrial Educa- 
tion in the second edition of “Objectives 
and Problems of Vocational Education” 
by Dr. Edwin A. Lee. His activities in 
promoting training programs for the 
Fire Department, Police Department, 
Los Angeles County Health Depart- 
ment, and the training of some three 
hundred teachers of adults in the Emer- 
gency Education Program in 1934, are 
further evidence of the scope of his 
work. 

Mr. Johnson is a member of the 
A.V.A., N.E.A., C.I.E.A., National and 
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State Vocational Guidance Association, 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, C.T.A., and such educational frater- 
nities as Phi Delta Kappa and Epsilon 
Pi Tau. 

It is an interesting fact that practi- 
cally every teacher on the present staff 
of the Frank Wiggins Trade School has 
been a former student in the teacher 
training classes taught by Mr. John- 
son. 

The following is a portion of a tribute 
which was presented at a special meeting 
of the faculty of the- Frank Wiggins 
Trade School by Howard A. Campion, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Los An- 
geles City Schools in charge of Adult 
and Vocational Education: 

Here’s a greeting— 
To one who has taken a vital part in the lives 
of many of us— 


To one who has learned to live and lived to 
learn! 


To a man who has learned by doing—who has 
gained insight by working side by side with 
his associates sharing their regret when 
goals have been unattained and their satis- 
faction when accomplishment brings its 
own reward; 


A craftsman who served his time as an appren- 
tice and who as a journeyman refuses to 
accept less than a job well done— 

A student who knows the joy of tapping the 
rich sources of the world’s knowledge, and 
one who has never ceased to ask “Why?” 

An educator who believes in learning as a 
process of growth rather than a task of 
raking over the burnt embers of the past— 

An administrator who demands action but who 
never fails to bestow credit upon the per- 
son who earns it. 


Mr. Johnson was presented an A.V.A. 
life membership by his associates. 





In Memory of Kenneth J. Sheldon 


(Eprtor’s Note: The following tribute to 
Kenneth J. Sheldon is from the pen of Dean 
J. L. Hills of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Vermont. Dean Hills has always 
had the rare faculty of understanding and 
appreciating his associates and co-workers. His 
comments on the life and service of Kenneth 
J. Sheldon are therefore a real tribute.) 

Kenneth J. Sheldon, for over a decade 
Associate Professor at the University of 
Vermont and State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act in Vermont, died May 13, 
aged 48, following a brief illness. Ver- 
mont-born and educated, his entire life 
was spent in his native state except dur- 
ing the years when, at Yale, he studied 
for the doctorate. Graduating in 1915 
from the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Vermont, primarily inter- 
ested in teaching, he was either a teacher 
of agriculture or principal in several 
Vermont secondary schools for a dozen 
or more years. 

He threw himself into his university 
and state work. Unmarried, he lived 


only for boys. He encouraged and finan- 
cially aided many a college lad. Under 
his guidance the number of high schools 
in which vocational agriculture was 
taught grew from 10 to 36, the number 
of high school students in vocational 
agriculture was vas‘ly increased and he 
was head and front of their F.F.A. 
activities. 

Professor, Sheldon was a delightful 
associate. In one sense he never grew 
up, being a boy at heart through life. 
Genial, companionable, his face wreathed 
with smiles, boys took to him. But there 
was much more to him than geniality. 
He led, he inspired. In student par- 
lance, he “knew his stuff” and could 
impart what he knew. A Vermonter, he 
was in no wise provincial, his counsel 
being valued in regions outside of New 
England. He will be missed in voca- 
tional education circles everywhere and 
especially in Vermont, which is the poor- 
er for his passing. 
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Beautiful Sofa Presented to A.V.A. Office 


— Executive Committee is pleased 
to gratefully acknowledge the receipt 
of a very attractive and useful gift. The 
gift is in the form of a red leather sofa. 
This sofa was presented to the Washing- 
ton A.V.A. office by Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia. 

The sofa is of the Lawson Type, built 
with a hardwood frame, double dowel, 
and specially reinforced. It is specially 
constructed with cushion-spring units in 
the back and with down-filled cushions; 
the filling used in the upholstery is of 
hair and high-grade cotton felt. The 
covering is genuine top grain calfskin. 

This sofa was built in the Furniture 
Trades Department of the Hampton In- 
stitute Trade School; Mr. A. L. Redford 
is in charge of this department and 
teaches upholstering; Mr. James M. 
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Adams teaches cabinet-making; and Mr. 
W. P. Mitchell teaches furniture finish- 
ing. This sofa was built by Freeman 
Crawley, a graduate of the Upholstering 
Department last spring. 

The Furniture Trades Department is 
engaged in the manufacture of high-class 
furniture with a clientele of people ex- 
tending from just outside the county, in- 
cluding Yorktown, Williamsburg, Rich- 
mond and points North. A large amount 
of restoration and repair work is also 


done. The productive work in this de- 
partment amounts to approximately 
$20,000 per year. Students are paid 


usually on the piece-work basis, this pay 
being credited to their accounts to help 
offset tuition, board, and room. These 
expenses total between $300 and $400 per 
year. 


3: 








Research Study Completed 


N 1937 the Executive Committee 

authorized the appointment of a spe- 

cial Research Committee whose 
primary function it would be to coordi- 
nate the various research functions of 
several sections and to undertake special 
studies in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. The committee selected a project 
dealing with the occupational adjust- 
ments of graduates in the vocational 
schools and classes in agriculture, home 
economics and industry in the city of 
Williamsport and in the rural territory 
in that general vicinity. The study was 
financed in part by an allotment of funds 
from the Executive Committee and in 
part from a grant in aid of $12,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The printed report of the study has just 
been received from the printer and, as 
announced elsewhere in the JouRNAL, is 
available from the A.V.A. headquarters 
at 50 cents per copy. The findings of 
this study make a valuable contribution 
to the literature in the educational pro- 
fession. Following are quotations from 
the closing paragraphs of the report 
under the caption “Implications for Vo- 
cational Education.” 

“This study was undertaken to dis- 
cover what the services of vocational 
education were accomplishing in a 
selected area and how well the present 
program appears to fit present - day 
needs. Its purpose has been also to 
assist administrative and supervisory 
officers and teachers in their considera- 
tion of the present needs and problems 
of vocational education, in their evalua- 
tion of basic educational policies and in 
the reconstruction of policies and pro- 
grams. It is recognized that funda- 
mental changes in policy should be 
made only after a careful analysis and 
tests have been made of experience. The 


need for changes in policy or in the 
improvement of organization and teach- 
ing practices arises from one or any 
combination of at least three factors: 
Changes in the social and economic 
situation in which and for which instruc- 
tion is maintained, changes in the char- 
acteristics and needs of pupils to be 
served, and changes in the school or- 
ganization and programs of instruction. 

“Significant changes have occurred in 
our social and economic environment. 
The rapid advance of technology, the 
violent swings of the business cycle, the 
dislocations due to war and rumors of 
war, the evidences of the industrializa- 
tion of agriculture, the increased 
specialization of trade and industrial 
employments, the rise of the curve of 
unemployment, changing policies re- 
garding the employment of youth, and 
the new legislation regarding social se- 
curity and other problems of human 
welfare, indicate somewhat the scope of 
such changes. In the consideration of 
the characteristics and needs of pupils 
attention is attracted to the rapid rise 
in the number of pupils enrolled in the 
high school, the extended period of 
legally compulsory school attendance, 
the wide extension of the range of voca- 
tional interest on the part of pupils, the 
steadily rising average age of pupils who 
seek vocational education and employ- 
ment, the increasing demand on the part 
of young people for re-education neces- 
sary for vocational competence, and the 
appearance of disturbing attitudes on the 
part of many youth who are frustrated 
in their search for remunerative and 
productive employment. In the third 
area of change, it is to be noted that 
schoo] officials are putting forth con- 
structive efforts in the improvement of 
practices relative to the selection of 
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pupils for specialized curricula at the 
secondary level, relative to the building 
of curricula suited to the needs of pupils, 
and relative to the construction of 
courses of study intended to equip youth 
with operative skill, technical knowl- 
edge, management ability and right at- 
titudes. In addition, school officials are 
recognizing the advantages of the serv- 
ices of follow-up and retraining for 
youth already employed. 


Vocational Guidance 


“This study reveals a real need for 
the enlargement of the services of guid- 
ance in all types of schools in the area. 
The adjustment of instructional pro- 
grams to individuals was observed to 
be incidental if not haphazard. The 
absence of well-considered and carefully 
planned educational and _ vocational 
guidance lessens the value and ap- 
propriateness of instructional programs 
for many pupils regardless of their abil- 
ity. Emphasis on the part of teachers 
to give greater attention to the indi- 
vidual is not sufficient if the pupil has 
not selected his courses well. If pupil 
needs are to be met adequately, there 
must be a substantial stepping up of 
vocational - guidance activities. This 
should begin in the junior high school 
with exploration in the fields of employ- 
ment and continue grade by grade in the 
high school. Even after high school 
studies are completed and employment 
is secured there is responsibility through 
follow-up for both educational and vo- 
cational guidance. There must be in- 
creased concern on the part of school 
principals, directors and teachers for 
what becomes of pupils after school 
courses have been completed, not only as 
a matter of regard for the immediate 
problems of human welfare but for its 
reflex upon the construction of curricula 
and courses of study, for the improve- 
ment of other related school practices, 


and for whatever may improve the 
school situation. 


Specialized Vocational Training 


“This study reveals (1) that each pupil 
should know by the time he leaves school 
how to perform the work of a definite 
vocation; (2) that he should be equipped 
further through related and technical 
knowledge in that field as a basis of a 
reasonable hope for progress in_ it. 
Pupils possessed of such abilities were 
able to secure employment more readily 
and were able to make more effective 
and consistent progress in their voca- 
tions than pupils without such training. 
A critical issue revealed by the study 
arises in the lack of opportunities for 
trade and industrial education for boys 
in the rural and village areas. Clearly 
the financial resources of these districts 
would not permit the establishment of 
trade and industrial education. It seems 
probable therefore than an enlarged ad- 
ministrative unit must be established if 
the needs for trade and industrial edu- 
cation are to be served. Perhaps a 
county, a group of counties, or even the 
state as a whole should seek to provide 
such advantages. 


Vocational and Technical Preparation 


“The analysis of the activities and 
needs of graduates of agriculture, home 
economics, and of trade and industrial 
courses within the area studied indicates 
the need for the establishment within 
the area or within reasonable access to 
it of specialized courses that constitute 
basic preparation for highly skilled em- 
ployment. It is a well-known fact that 
there is a nation-wide shortage in many 
fields, in fact in practically all fields, 
that require specialized operative skill 
and technical knowledge. This calls 
for a more mature individual than those 
who have been seeking employment. It 
is believed that this need may be met 
by new or supplemental courses designed 
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primarily for students on the 12th, 13th 
or 14th grade level. Present experience 
seems to indicate that the requirements 
of many employments cannot be met 
adequately prior to grade 12 and that 
from two to three years of specialized 
training is necessary for them to acquire 
the needed abilities. Therefore voca- 
tional and technical courses in all three 
fields represented in this study would 
provide an effective means of equipping 
the youth of the area to meet the chang- 
ing economic and educational demands. 
Plans fcr development in this direction 
cannot be made by any school organiza- 
tion without the full cooperation of all 
agencies of employment within the area 
to be reached. 


Relation Within General Education 


“In the United States of America it is 
a primary aim of education to promote 
the development of each pupil as a pros- 
pective worker and as a prospective 
citizen. A given phase of school ex- 
perience may be primarily vocational 
for one pupil and non-vocatienal for an- 
other. It is being accepted increasingly 
that the secondary school should provide 
as wide a variety of fields of study as 
local resources and leadership make 
possible. If a pupil’s interest is pri- 
marily in some vocational field, he 
should be permitted to enter such studies 
at such appropriate times as will lead 
into a vocational school or into a voca- 
tional class in a cosmopolitan high 
school. This does not mean that the 
supporting studies of language, science 
and the social studies are omitted. 
When, however, the pupil is ready to 
undertake the development of special 


abilities, of marketable skills, and of 
precise vocational competence, then he 
is clearly in vocational education. 

“Tf a pupil’s interest, during the time 
that he is in the secondary school, is 
primarily to discover interests or de- 
velop abilities of a wide range of appli- 
cation, to prepare himself for wider and 
deeper individual development, for a 
greater understanding of social and civic 
life, and for a later emphasis upon vo- 
-ational education, then the pupil should 
be encouraged to continue the less 
specialized subjects. There should be 
no arbitrary lines of demarcation be- 
tween vocational and non-vocational 
studies since each contributes directly 
to the other. The guidance service 
should be of assistance to each pupil’s 
study activities in harmony with his 
aptitudes, his abilities and with his out- 
look for his future. It would be of 
assistance in preventing too early 
specialization, on the one hand, and the 
too late postponement of specific studies 
on the other. As pupils approach grades 
12, 13 and 14, their purposes will be- 
come increasingly vocational and their 
needs for specialized training will be- 
come increasingly acute. 

“Emphasis upon this relationship in 
education is made at this point in the 
study since a need exists for understand- 
ings that will insure for each pupil a 
balanced educational program. Within 
the Williamsport area there should issue 
from such understandings the provision 
for such truly educative experiences for 
each pupil as will enable him to attain 
the highest levels of achievement accord- 
ing to modern educational objectives and 
policies.” 
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F.F.A. News Notes 


W. A. ROSS, National Executive Secretary 


Minnesota State F. F. A. Band, official band for the 13th National Convention of F. F. A. 





to be held in Kansas City, November 9-16, 1940 


13th National Convention 
November 11, 12, 13 and 14 


Plans are developing rapidly for the 
13th National Convention of the Future 
Farmers of America to be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium in Kansas City, 
Missour?, November 11-14 inclusive. Due 
to the fact that the American Royal 
dates were shifted for 1940 from October 
to November, the F.F.A. convention was 
also shifted. The advance program for 
this meeting has already been completed. 
In addition to the regular convention 
sessions, radio broadcasts and evening 
features this year, there will also be a 
showing of the “Green Hand” motion 
picture and a special observance of 


American Education Week. November 
11, Armistice Day, being the opening 
day of the convention, calls for certain 
patriotic features to be staged in cooper- 
ation with the American Legion. 

The 100-piece Minnesota State F.F.A. 
Band has been designated as the official 
band and will come to Kansas City un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Leo L. Knuti, 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion and State F.F.A. Adviser. The band 
is to be directed by Mr. Gerald R. Mc- 
Kay. Music will be featured more than 
ever this year. Texas will bring the 
second band traveling to Kansas City 
under J. B. Rutland, State Adviser, and 
directed by H. G. Rylander, Leader. 
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“Talent Night” on Tuesday evening of 
convention week will be responsible for 
a host of other member musicians and 
performers being on hand. 

The convention delegates will have a 
full and sizable slate of business to take 
care of, and many important problems 
will be discussed. Among them is the 
development of the new national F.F.A. 
camp located two and one-half miles 
from Mt. Vernon in Virginia. Early 
convention reservations indicate a larger 
attendance than ever before this year. 


Loan Fund 


At the Virginia State F.F.A. conven- 
tion this summer, the sum of $100 was 
appropriated to be the basis of a loan 
fund in memory of Professor Edmund C. 
Magill, who passed away at Roanoke on 
June 20. How appropriate and spien- 
did it is that the Virginia boys should 
thus pay tribute to a man who for fifteen 
vears rendered outstanding service to vo- 
cational agriculture and who took an ac- 
tive interest in the founding and growth 
of the Future Farmer movement. 


New Building on State Fair Grounds 


July 1 was a red letter day for the 
members of the Oklahoma Association 
of F.F.A. On that day, Governor Leon 
C. Phillips, turning the first shove! full 
of earth, started the work of constructing 
a headquarters building for F.F.A. ac- 
tivities on the State Fair grounds. This 
building, the first of its kind in the coun- 
try, will cost $80,000 and represents a 
long sought goal. The striking thing 
about it is that Oklahoma “Future Far- 
mers” actually raised $10,000 of the nec- 
essary funds to make the building pos- 
sible. A campaign has been going on 
for months. So it was with glowing pride 
that State President Cecil Maynard, of 
Garber, handed over a $10,009 check to 
Mayor Hefner of Oklahoma City. 

Speakers at the ground breaking cere- 
monies included R. R. Smith, a banker 


of Chickasha and a member of the ad- 
visory committee that assisted in raising 
the fund; Dan Hogan, chairman of Na- 
tural Resources Division of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce, who 
served as treasurer of the sponsoring 
fund; and J. B. Perky, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education who is State 
F.F.A. Adviser in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Hogan stated that “the work of 
the boys in raising their share of the 
building cost is an almost unparalleled 
story of volunteer financing.” 


Leadership Conference 


The Twelfth Annual F.F.A. Leader- 
ship Conference for West Virginia was 
held at Jackson’s Mill the week of 
August 15th with an attendance of 
about 400. 

On the boyhood home farm of “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, these Future Farmers 
participated in a_ conference that 
included thirty-six different leadership 
training classes. Subjects discussed in- 
cluded: “Developing F.F.A. Federa- 
tions,” “Training Officers,” “Planning 
Chapter Programs of Work,” “Keeping 
Minutes of Meetings,” “Ccordinating 
Chapter Effort,” “Knowing Your F.F.A.” 

In addition to the special conference 
work, state contests were held in public 
speaking and parliamentary procedure. 
Several radio programs were staged over 
a state-wide network and rehearsals were 
held by the state brass band, the state 
string band and the glee club. Other 
events included business sessions, com- 
mittee work, exhibits, a banquet, and a 
vesper service. 


New State Band 


Word comes to us from Wisconsin that 
over 230 members of that Association 
filed applications for membership in the 
State F.F.A. Band. The band was sched- 
uled to appear at the State Fair and at 
the State F.F.A. convention. 


(Continued on page 189) 
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A.V.A. Medal Contest 


FTER nearly four years of exhaus- 
tive study, thought and correspond- 
ence, during which time a five-member 
Committee on Distinguished Service 
Awards has been developing plans for 
the A.V.A. to recognize individuals who 
have rendered outstanding and distin- 
guished service in behalf of vocational 
education, word is just received that the 
initial steps of the plans were launched 
September Ist. This is the nation-wide 
contest for designs of medallions and of 
certificates of citation. 

Letters and contest material have been 
mailed out by O. D. Adams, State Di- 
rector for vocational education in Ore- 
gon, as chairman of the committee com- 
posed of Florence Fallgatter, professor of 
home economics of Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; F. E. Moore, State Director 
at Des Moines, Iowa; A. 8S. Boynton, 
State Director at Hartford, Conn.; and 
Russell J. Greenly, associate professor 
of trades and industries at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. The conditions 
of the contest have gone to those schools 
nominated for the competition by state 
directors for vocational education in the 
United States and its possessions. 

The schools are to be responsible for 
selecting the three entries judged best, 
as each state is limited to three entries in 
each division of the contest. There are 
certain specifications which must be met 
in the designing of the medallion as well 
as that of the certificate of citation. Each 
entry is to be original and must be certi- 
fied as such by the principal of the school 
regularly attended by the entrant. The 
competition is to be judged by a special 
board of judges appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Distinguished Awards. All en- 
tries close by midnight of October 31, 
1940. 

There are to be two prizes, a $25 prize 


for the best medallion design, which 
should be emblematic of vocational edu- 
cation, and a $15 prize for the best cer- 
tificate of citation design, which should 
include the statement that it “is pre- 
sented for noteworthy contribution to the 
progress of vocational education in the 
field of - by the American 
Vocational Association.” 

While all designs become the property 
of the A.V.A., the winning designs are 
to be utilized in making awards of appre- 
ciation by the A.V.A. It is planned that 
the prize-winning medallion design will 
be cast in bronze and later awarded by 
the A.V.A. to individuals who have ren- 
dered some distinguished service to the 
cause of vocational education. The de- 
sign for the certificate of citation will be 
printed on parchment paper and awarded 
to individuals for noteworthy achieve- 
ment in the progress of vocational edu- 
cation. 





F.F.A. News Notes 
(Continued from page 188) 


63 State Farmers 


At the recent State convention in Lou- 
isiana, 63 members qualified for electien 
to the State Farmer Degree. Over 1,500 
members attended the meeting. John 
Laborde of Hammond is the newly 
elected president and Jimmy Bachemin 
was named the outstanding Future 
Farmer. Sunset Chapter placed first 
in the state and Lamberth Carsey of 
Merryville won the public speaking 
honors 

The Louisiana Association received 
the award as the outstanding Association 
of the F.F.A. organization in 1933 and 
again in 1937. 
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A Picture of Vocational Education 
The Spirit of 1940 is **‘The Spirit of 1776°’ 


ROM Alaska to Southern 

California, to the Canal 

Zone, to the Florida Keys, 
around up to Maine, and all 
through the interior of the 
country, our vocational schools 
are doing a superb defense job 
in helping to fill our industries with the 
additional skilled labor needed to serve 
those who keep our far flung coast lines 
and our skies immune from attack. 

It would be hard to find a more in- 
spiring sight right now than the voca- 
tional schools of America doing their 
part in the emergency defense training 
program. 

The Ship’s Crew has been calling on 
vocational and technical high schools 
and teacher training institutions, east, 
west, north, and south, all during July, 
August, and September, aiding the ad- 
ministrators, professors, directors, prin- 
cipals, teachers-in-charge, and teachers 
in every possible way through expert 
Ship’s Crew knowledge of how to assist 
those in charge to fit equipment, in- 
structional materials, and supplies into 
the defense training program of each 
school. 

It is now, as it always has been, the 
earnest desire of each member of the 
Crew to work on a professional basis in 
order to aid the vocational director to 
carry out his own program as efficiently 
as possible, whether he is training pupils 
for work in aircraft plants or other 
manufacturing plants; in printing plants 
where magazines, newspapers, books, 
and election ballots come from the 
presses, that the voter may read about 
the great issues of the day and then 
vote intelligently; in the needle-trades 
for making uniforms, tents, and flags; 
for dangerous work in the solvent-recov- 
ery plants in the powder mills; or for 





sales work in the distributive 
trades and professions associ- 
ated with armament and other 
products. 

As usual, the vocational di- 
rectors have been among the 
first to extend the hand of 
fellowship to our Crew, telling us 
the regulations in their districts or in 
other words the rules of the game— 
whether to bat the ball over the net, 
under the net, or into the net. And the 
Ship’s Crew, to a man, has, as usual, 
responded loyally by working according 
to local custom or in other words play- 
ing the game according to the rules. 

The Ship’s Crew is industry, or rather 
the field service division of industry, 
cooperating with vocational education, 
in our common cause of national de- 
fense. 

As citizens of our great nation, from 
the top executives in our industries down 
to the packing clerks in our shipping de- 
partments, and from the top executives 
in our vocational system down to the 
newest pupils (both youngsters and bald- 
headed) enrolled in the schools, we are 
all trying to make our vocaticnal emer- 
gency defense program work at top 
speed and efficiency—which requires the 
best in equipment, instructional ma- 
terials, and supplies. (Wonder if some 
of the vocational directors administer- 
ing three-shifts, 24-hour programs ever 
get any sleep?) 

The Ship’s Crew, in addition to its 
regular sales work (selling is teaching 
and vice versa), not only tries to give 
our best suggestions in our own lines to 
our vocational friends, but we also serve 
as ambassadors of vocational education, 
carrying ideas and suggestions from 
one vocational school man to another. 
Many of us are former teacher-trainers, 
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or vocational administrators or teach- 
ers, and others have had long and valu- 
able practical experience in the field. 

We act as liaison officers for voca- 
tional supervisors, gladly offering any 
helpful information we have picked up 
on our travels, in response to the first 
question we are invariably asked at 
every school, “What’s new?” We al- 
ways know that means not only “what’s 
new” in our own equipment, supply, 
and publishing lines, but also “what’s 
new” in the other vocational schools 
we've recently visited. 

We help to keep the lines of voca- 
tional contact open between conventions, 
national, regional, state and local. Just 
try to find any work that gives you a 
bigger thrill! 

The supporting funds for this service 
we give you come out of the requisitions 
you make out for our products, which 
finally reach us as orders. -Our plants 
fill the orders, send statements, collect 
the bills, and receive more cash to con- 
tinue the service. Then, too, many of 
our home office and branch manufac- 
turing plants, supply houses, and print- 
ing establishments can then employ 
more of your vocational school gradu- 
ates, and so the cycle continues. (‘“The 
music goes in here. The music comes 
out there. Then it goes round and 
round.’’) 

So, as we worked this summer with 
the vocational administrators, directors, 
supervisors, and teachers—all of us with 
sweat bursting out of our ears—we 
watched that great army of pupils, get- 
ting ready for their places in the in- 
dustrial army of defense. 

All of us saw not only the educational 
growth of vocational pupils as they ac- 
quired necessary industrial skills and 
habits and technical and trade knowl- 
edge, but we could also conjure up the 
vision of what is progressively going on 
in our industries, more and more, as 
these pupils take their places at the 


bench and the machine alongside the 
older employees. 

Aircraft, field hospital equipment, 
anti-aircraft guns, battleships, food, uni- 
forms, shoes, mosquito fleets, range- 
finders, bomb-sights, searchlights, mobile 
printing plants, artillery, trucks, rolling 
kitchens, ‘“walky-talky” radios, si!’ 
parachutes, oil, gasoline, coal, type- 
writers for “paper-work,” field glasses, 
locomotives, rails, submarines, military 
highways, tires, listening devices, am- 
munition, great 80 and 100-ton tanks 
that will play a ponderous and murder- 
ous game of leap frog like huge 134- 
foot Mallet Articulated locomotives 
all the modern equipment that inventors 
can think of and that a modern mobile 
defense force needs—in quality and 
quantity sufficient to more than do the 
job of adequately defending our country 
and continent. 





This nation has caught a mighty 
picture in its mind’s eye and our vo ‘a- 
tional educators have helped to put the 
canvas in the frame, and, along with 
others, are now filling in the background 
with great broad sweeps of the brush. 

Vocational educators, we of the Ship’s 
Crew, are proud to stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder with you as the picture is being 
painted. 

See you at San Francisco where we’ll 
all stand off and take a look at the paint- 
ing and consider it from all angles and 
under every kind of light. We know it 
will look good to our citizens, then as 
now, while it is in process, and when it’s 
finished. 

We are always at your service. Call 
on us at our exhibit booths (wonder if 
there’ll be enough for all the firms that 
want to exhibit?) December 14th and 
16th through 18th. We're always just 
as glad to get your ideas and suggestions 
as we are to pass on to you anything of 
value that we know. 

And as we watch the great grey 

(Continued on page 197) 
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Book Reviews 


APPLIED DRAWING AND Desicgn—E. H. 
Mattingly and Everett Scrogin. The 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, 1940. 


A very interesting and usable book 
for high school industrial-arts drawing 
classes. The book is well illustrated and 
contains a wealth of instructional ma- 
terials. There are numerous problems 
from which the teacher may select 
assignments and the problems must be 
worked by the pupil. It is not the usual 
type of “copy book” for drawing but is 
designed to give instruction, to stimulate 
thought, and to develop drawing ability. 
—A. B. M. 


MeEcHANICAL Drawinc—Thomas_ E. 
French and Carl L. Svensen. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1940. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. List $1.60. 


A revision of the well-known high 
school mechanical drawing text. The 
new material adds to the value of the 
book for school use. The instructional 
material is very brief and very little is 
given to show the pupil how to draw. 
However, the problems are well chosen 
and a wealth of problems is made avail- 
able to the pupil. This revision is a 
great improvement over earlier edition. 
—A. B. M. 


PLANNING Your FuturE—G. E. Myers, 
G. M. Little and S. A. Robinson. An 
occupational civics text. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City, 
1940. Price, $1.64. (Junior-Senior 
high school level. Especially appro- 
priate to ninth year.) 


This new edition of a widely used text 
in social studies and vocational guidance 
classes follows the basic purposes and 


plan of the earlier editions. New ma- 
terial on labor relations, labor laws, gov- 
ernment agencies, cooperatives, adult 
education, and professional organiza- 
tions, however, is presented in a clear 
and unprejudiced manner. 

The book discusses broadly the fields 
of work, as classified by the United 
States census, and describes in detail 
several vocations in each field. Occupa- 
tional material has been brought up to 
date. New and growing occupations as 
well as changing requirements in old 
ones are stressed. In addition to dis- 
cussing occupations nationally, materials 
and methods of studying the workers of 
one’s own community are presented. A 
section designed to aid the pupil in 
making a tentative educational and vo- 
cational plan, in the light of a study of 
himself, and of the occupational infor- 
mation presented, forms the concluding 
part of the book. ; 

The bibliographies for pupils and 
teachers have been brought up to date, 
and a revised list of pupil activities is 
given at the end of each chapter— 
G. E. H. 


You Don’t Have To Be RicnH—Allan 
Herrick. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. 


This is one of the most readable, en- 
tertaining and valuable books that has 
come to this reviewer’s attention in 
many a day. It is written for the 
young man who is about to enter upon 
the common responsibilities of family, 
vocational, and civic life. Some of the 
chapter headings give the best clue to 
the character of the book. Notice, for 
example: “College on a Shoe-String,”’ 
“Job-Hunting on Small Capital,” “Grow- 
ing Up with the Firm,” “Here Comes 
the Bride,” “Parlor Tricks with a 
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Household Budget,” “Insurance for the 
Salaried Man,” “Telling Your. Child’s 
Fortune.” The treatment is factual, 
humorous in unexpected places and non- 
technical. “It is written by a prominent 
banker and is based upon actual experi- 
ences of men and women who have been 
outstandingly successful in handling 
their personal and family finances.” 
Every young man and every teacher of 
youth will find this a most valuable 
book to have and to read.—A. B. M. 


MIGRATION AND SocraL WELFARE—Phillip 
E. Ryan. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, N. Y., 1940. Pp. 114. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This publication deals with the tran- 
sients who recently have become a very 
obvious problem to those interested in 
the social welfare of all people. It is a 
matter of national importance and the 
problems arising are national prob- 
lems. In the foreword of the publica- 
tion is the following paragraph which 
indicates clearly what the publication 
involves: “What are these problems? 
The author identifies the more pressing 
of them without presuming to suggest 
final solutions. His monograph consti- 
tutes an ‘approach’ to the subject under 
discussion, not an exhaustive analysis of 
it. Yet in untangling threads which lead 
from the ‘non-settled person in the com- 
munity’ back to the sources and causes 
of migration and forward to the social 
effects of inadequate welfare provision, a 
distinctive service has been rendered and 
guides to further analysis established.” 
—N. E. F. 


HeLPpFruL MATERIAL FOR EMERGENCY 
TRAINING FOR ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 
—C. A. Prosser. 


Only the recognized great need for 
such material and the many requests 
for it excuse the statements made below. 
These statements are confined to the 


material with which the writer is fa- 
miliar: 

1. Emergency Training for Essential 
Industries. Report of a study made by 
six committees through a Seminar at the 
Summer School of the Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado, 1940. 
Mimeographed, 105 pages. Six subjects: 
The Selection and Training of Instruc- 
tors; Finding What to Teach in the 
Shop; What to Teach in Related Subject 
Matter; Methods and Procedures; In- 
structional Devices and Their Uses; 
Testing, Progress, Records, Placement, 
Standards. A selected bibliography fol- 
lows the report of each committee. Order 
from J. B. Yingling, Associate Professor 
of Industrial Education, Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado, enclos- 
ing $1.00 in some form or school order. 

2. The Dunwoody Plan of Training 
for Mechanical Occupations. Developed 
by the staff of Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. An explanation and 
illustration of the organization and lay- 
out of courses and instructional material 
—along with a very definite procedure 
in carrying out the training program. In 
four sets—machine shop, automobile re- 
pair, sheet metal and welding. Complete 
four sets include 261 pages of typed ma- 
terial, 14 blueprints and 15 job analysis 
charts (size 35” by 18”) of type jobs by 
months, corresponding operations and 
processes of these jobs and the shop 
knowledge required of these processes 
and operations. 

In order to illustrate the organization 
and procedure in training, each set pro- 
vides: a job progress chart; a job assign- 
ment card; a job list of all type jobs used 
in the two-year course; samples of job 
instruction sheets and the corresponding 
job sheet check of questions to be an- 
swered by the student as proof of his 
understanding before going ahead with 
the job; two blanks used by the instruc- 
tor in preparing the job instruction sheet 
and the job sheet check respectively ; in- 
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structions to the student for writing his 
job report and a blank for doing this; 
and sample blanks which serve as a guide 
for student and instructor on the related 
and technical instruction which supple- 
ments the shop training. 

Prices as follows: Complete sets for 
machine shop, automobile, sheet metal 
and welding, $20.00; for machine shop, 
$9.00; automobile, $5.00; sheet metal, 
$3.00; welding, $3.00. Published by the 
American Technical Society, Drexel Av- 
enue at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send money in some form or requisition 
with your order. 

3. Foreman Training Manual, pub- 
lished by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Prepared by Prosser and Van 
Wyck. In all, 138 pages and 35 full-page 
charts. Six parts as follows: The NYA 
Foreman’s Duties and Responsibilities; 
Planning What Training to Give; Find- 
ing What to Teach (Job Analysis) ; 
Methods, Procedures and Devices; 
Training the Worker Right; the Fore- 
man as a Human Engineer. 

Written directly for use by supervisors 
and foremen of NYA work projects. As 
all NYA foremen are essentially and pri- 
marily instructors on project jobs, the 
Manual is an instructor’s Manual aiming 
directly at training problems. 

Not for sale. Write the State NYA 
administration for your state and ask 
for a copy. 

4. The Employer, the Employee and 
the Job, by Prosser and Lincoln. 136 
pages. Deals with the many problems 
involved in the individual relations be- 
tween the employer and his staff on the 
one hand and the workman on the other. 
Most helpful to the trade and industrial 
supervisor or instructor are the chapters 
on the Foreman (instructor) as the Hu- 
man Problem Engineer; Selecting the 
Right Worker; Job Analysis and Job 
Specifications for the Selection of the 
Right Worker; Starting the Worker 


Right; Training the Worker Right; Job 
Analysis for the Training of Workers; 
and the Disappearance of Trade and 
Industrial Skill and Knowledge. 

Published by the Press of the Omaha 
Technical High School. Price, $1.50. 
Send money in some form or school 
requisition to W. R. Cumming, Director 
of Vocational Education, Public Schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

5. The Instructor’s Manual—for In- 
structors in Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps. Prepared by the Vocational 
Division of the U. 8S. Office of Education 
by a committee of which M. R. Bass 
was chairman. (Out of print save for 
what copies may still be available in the 
Office of your State Board for Vocational 
Education. In the opinion of the writer, 
a reprint should be made by the U. S. 
Office of Education.) Price, 10 cents. 

Ninety-five pages, particularly valu- 
able are the chapters on Learning and 
Teaching; Methods and Devices for Effi- 
cient Teaching; Teaching the Shop Les- 
son; Teaching the Classroom Lesson; 
and Student Records; Teaching Learners 
to Think and The Use of the Question 
as a Thinking Device; Planning for Effi- 
ciency in Teaching; Success Factors of 
an Educational Program; Learning Diffi- 
culties of Students; and Analyzing an 
Occupation for Instructional Purposes. 


GENERAL Leatuercrart— Raymond 
Cherry. Bloomington, Illinois: Me- 
Knight & McKnight, 1940. 


A most interestingly illustrated shop 
book dealing with leatherwork. Much 
valuable information is presented. The 
projects are well selected and arranged. 
The instructions for performing the proc- 
esses are clear and written in the second 
person, as such instructions should be. 
The book makes an excellent course of 
work for a shop class. The home shop 
will also find this an excellent manual in 
leathercraft—A. B. M. 
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Citizens aT WorkK—Jeremiah S. Young, 
Edwin M. Barton and Lysle E. Johns- 
ton.’ McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City, 1940. 402 pages. $1.32. 
(Junior-Senior high school level — 
especially appropriate for ninth year.) 


This is a modern text in economic 
citizenship or other ninth year social 
studies course. The book is not pri- 
marily a voctational guidance text, but 
should interest vocational counselors and 
teachers of the “Occupations” course be- 
cause of its section on “The World of 
Work and One’s Place in It.” This sec- 
tion is divided according to the plan of 
the United States Census. An overview 
of each occupational field is given, and 
a number of the specific vocations with- 
in it are described, including the impor- 
tance, qualifications necessary for en- 
trance, and the duties of these vocations. 

Another section of special interest to 
vocational counselors deals with the 
choice of a vocation. Planning one’s 
education, in relation to one’s abilities 
and to future plans, hunting for a job, 
applying for a job, and holding a job, are 
well discussed. 

The remainder of the book wili furnish 
background material for the “Occupa- 
tions” course. It includes material on 
the development of Agriculture, Manu- 
facturing, and Inventions; employer- 
employees relationships, consumer edu- 
cation and standards of living.—G. E. H. 


INTEGRATED HANDWORK FOR ELEMENTARY 
Scuoots — Louis V. Newkirk. New 
York: Silver-Burdett Company, 1940. 


This is an outstanding contribution to 
the literature of elementary handwork 
by an authority in that field. The book 
is based upon the work being done in 
the Chicago schools under Dr. Newkirk’s 
direction. The book is rich in instruc- 
tion materials, and well illustrated. It is 
not a shop manual but a teacher’s book. 
It is indispensable for the modern pro- 


gressive elementary school teacher. For 
the city supervisor it also is most valu- 
able—A. B. M. 


A FUNCTIONING ProGRamM or Home Eco- 
NoMics—Ivol Spafford. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. Pp. 469. 
Price, $3.00. 


The book offers a scholarly and chal- 
lenging presentation of the place cf 
Home Economics in Education in which 
all educational levels are given consid- 
eration. A review is made of what is 
being accomplished in schools and col- 
leges everywhere in regard to building 
a functional and home-life curriculum. 
What should be done to build this type 
of curriculum is also pointed out. The 
book is written especially for adminis- 
trators, curriculum workers and teachers 
who are interested in the new types of 
school programs and teachings and who 
have some responsibility in their devel- 
opment. Teachers of graduate courses in 
Home Economics Education especially 
will weleome the book as a valuable ref- 
erence and text.—L. R. 


AMERICAN Farmina, Agriculture II -- 
Andrew Boss, Harold K. Wilson and 
William E. Petersen, Ph.D. Edited by 
A. M. Field. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Webb Book Publishing Company, 
1940. Pp. 498. Price, $3.50. 


The above book is second in a series of 
agricultural texts being written and de- 
signated as Agriculture I, Agriculture II, 
ete. The Roman numerals indicate the 
high school grade for which the texts 
were written. The arrangement of these 
texts is “based upon the integrated 
course of study.” 

In Agriculture I, the student is given 
a general introduction to agriculture, in- 
cluding natural resources, production 
areas, types of farming, a brief discus- 
sion of the botany, importance, uses and 
varieties of the main field and _ fiber 
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To Further the Defense 


Program 
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February 1940 


TRAINING 
PROCEDURE 
By FRANK CUSHMAN 


Consultant in Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 





When all industry must be geared 
to top speed in order to meet the needs 
of national defense, untrained employees 
can slow up progress almost more than 
any other factor. Properly trained workers 
are a vital part of our defense plans. 


Here is the book which will show 
you how to set up a practical, workable 
training program. It outlines a procedure 
for dealing with the problem in an orderly, 
sensible and constructive manner, to bring 
about improvement in the performance 
of work and the development and con- 
servation of morale in a working organi- 
zation. The subject matter ranges from 
an analysis of the necessity for trained 
employees to the application of the knowl- 
edge obtained to the employees’ own 
daily work. Each chapter is preceded by 
a one-page abstract, giving its content, to 
enable the reader to tell at a glance the 
nature of the material. 


230 pages. 5 by 7%. $2.00 
* 


Copies available on approval 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 











crops, legumes, a brief introduction to 
gardening, fruit growing and forestry, 
and a brief history statement of impor- 
tance and characteristics of the various 
types and breeds of livestock. 
Agriculture II “takes up each of the 
subjects—farm management, soils, crops, 
livestock—where they were dropped in 
Agriculture I,” emphasizing the produc- 
tion of the various crops and the im- 
provement of livestock. In addition, 
emphasis is given the place of crops and 
livestock in the farm program. These 
volumes and those to follow will together 
cover the field of agriculture.—N. E. F. 





GILMARTIN’s Worp Stupy—John G. Gil- 
martin. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1940. Second revised edition. 
List, $0.75. 


A remarkably interesting and useful 
book for the person who desires to speak 
and write correctly. It is technically 
sound but written in non-technical lan- 
guage. The busy executive and the 
teacher will find it almost indispensable 
and it will be of great help to any stu- 
dent, whether he be in high school, col- 
lege or trade school. For those who are 
under the necessity of educating them- 
selves in the skills and knowledge usually 
acquired in schools this book will be of 
special interest.—A. B. M. 


EXPLORING THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES— 
Walter R. Williams. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, 1940. 


A book designed to be used in indus- 
trial-arts classes as a means of teaching 
important facts about the major divi- 
sions of industry. It is divided into five 
divisions as follows: Communication and 
Records, Foods and Clothing, Shelter and 
Housing, Power and Electricity, Travel 
and Transportation. The topics are well 
selected and the illustrations are inter- 
esting and suggestive. However, the 
treatment of topics is, for the most part, 
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superficial and lacking in the richness of 
detail and thoroughness of treatment 
which one might properly expect in such 
a book. For the junior high school it 
could be used in connection with other 
more detailed references —A. B. M. 


Distinctive CLornes—Frances H. Con- 
salus, Anna G. Tighe, William H. 
Dooley and Mayer Rohr. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1940. 
Pp. 517. 


This new high school book on clothing 
is written by four members of the New 
York City public schools. It is planned 
for use in advanced high school courses 
in clothing, rather than elementary ones. 
The emphasis is upon clothing construc- 
tion and the various processes are dis- 
cussed and described in detail. It is well 
illustrated with line drawings that should 
not readily become out-of-date. The 
organization is by chapters and topics 
and a complete table of contents and 
index aid in finding the information de- 
sired. The book should have many uses 
by high school teachers of clothing and 
by the pupils in their classes —L. R. 


PracTicAL ALGEBRA WITH GEOMETRICAL 
APppPLiIcATIONS—John H. Wolf, William 
F. Mueller and Siebert D. Mullikin. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940. List $2.20. 


This book was written to meet the 
need for a practical course in the mathe- 
matics involved in modern manufactur- 
ing industries beyond simple arithmetic. 
The material is based upon the problems 
sent to the Apprentice School of the 
Ford Motor Company by various de- 
partments of the company. The need 
for aid in solving such problems sug- 
gested the necessity of including them 
in the training given in the school. The 
book is unusually well arranged and is 
concerned with how to perform the pro- 

(Continued on page 200) 


STANLEY “BAILEY” 


PLANES 


Trade Mark 






Sg 
2 The Choice of 
Wood Workers Everywhere! 


To-day more Stanley “Bailey” 
Planes are used than all others — 
because skilled wood workers know 
their true value. Improvements in 
materials and design have always 
appeared in Stanley Planes first. And 
careful workmanship maintains the 
high standard of Stanley Planes. 

Stanley “Bailey” Planes are made in 
all sizes. Write for Catalog 34; it shows 
the complete line of Stanley Tools. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


New Britain, Connecticut 





A Picture of Vocational 
Education 


(Continued from page 191) 


blanket of fog roll up from the sea and 
then down over the western hills of San 
Francisco we'll know there’s nothing out 
beyond either coast that we need fear. 
We'll be ready, and secure, for with all 
the others engaged in defense, the three 
of us—vocational educators, the Ship’s 
Crew or field service division of indus- 
try, and vocational pupils, like the three 
in that immortal painting, “The Spirit 
of 1776,” up there at Marblehead—are 
marching ahead with confidence and 
courage. 
We are all loyal working partners of 
our Chiefs Knudson and Stettinius. 
L. P. ARpUSER, 
Deck Officer for the Ship for the 
San Francisco A.V.A. Convention. 
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YOU NEED PRACTICAL SHOP EQUIPMENT FOR 
INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICE TRAINING e 


Industrial apprentice training is serious business 
these days. You need practical shop equipment— 
the kind used in industry—if you are going to prepare 
men and boys to be of real service in defense trades. 

South Bend Lathes are essentially industrial shop 
equipment. Eighty-five percent of all lathes manu- 
factured by us are purchased by industrial users. 
We make only one line of lathes, and the lathes we 
supply for school shops are identical with those we 
supply for the finest tool rooms and production shops 
in the United States. 


Modernize your shop equipment and provide a 
practical defense trade training program by install- 
ing new South Bend Series “S’” Precision Lathes. 
The efficiency of your apprentice training and adult 
education program will be greatly increased when 
you have the same shop equip- 
ment as is used in industry. 





































Write for our new bulletin “Planning the In- 
dustrial Apprentice Training Shop.’ Sent Free. 





13” x S’ Underneath Belt Motor Drive 
~ Quick Change Gear South Bend Lathe 
-—--——— 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Newark, N. J. 

Thirty-one 13” swing Underneath Motor 
Driven Quick Change Gear South Bend 
Lathes in the machine shop of Central High 
School, Newark, N.J. This group of modern 
industrial type lathes provides practical 
shop training. 


PARTIA’, LIST OF DEALERS 
See a South Bend Lathe before you buy. 
Write today ior free catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. 
Baltimore, Md.—Carey Mach. & Supply 
Boston, Mass.—South Bend Lathe Works* 
Bridgeport, Conn.—A. C. Bisgood 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—R. C. Neal Company 
Chicago, Ill.—South Bend Lathe Works t 
Cleveland, Ohio—Reynolds Mach. Co 
Detroit, Mich.—Lee Machinery Company 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Eccles & Davies Mach. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—W. A. Voell Mach. Co. 
Newark, N. J.—J. R. Edwards Mach. Co. 
New York, N. ¥.—A. C. Colby Mach. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — W. B. Rapp, Mach. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tranter Mig. Company 


Syracuse, N. ¥.—H. A. Smith, Machinery 
*Boston Sales Office: 67 Broadway, Kendall 
P Sq., Cambridge, Mass., Tel. Trobrdg. 6369 
\ +Chicago Sales Office: Room 308, Machin- 
ery Sales Building, Telephone State 7283 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 






804 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 
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HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK 





American Vocational Association Convention 
San Francisco, California 
December 13-18, 1940 


























1940 
Chairman 
A.V.A. Housing Committee 
200 Exposition Auditorium 
San Francisco, California 
Please make hotel reservations noted below: 
Hotel of Ist choice_............-.....-.- 2nd choice...................... 3rd choice........ 
eerreae room(s) with bath for one person—rate desired -...........$............ to $.-.-...-.-.- 
eee iaetal room(s) with bath for two persons, double bed, rate desired $- jckicue ia 
eee ee room(s) with bath for two persons, twin beds, rate desired $........._.. to $.... 
|| SESS een hk eae a DRY tasiokasonkonnan PM. Leaving................ 
Room or rooms will be occupied by (please designate those who are to occupy the same 
room): 
N Position or Cit Stat 
siecle Business Connection y ° 
} _ | 
eee — | 
7 wi = mains = 
USS Raves e Sead Aha Felaundcemanctoa teas ieheinted 
Street Address - Sedatelcdadoleteelbaendie raha fen Nan 
EK eee eee ES ree 


Note: Be specific as to dates of occupancy, types of rooms desired, and prices to be paid. 
If hotel of first choice is unable to accept reservation, the Housing Committee will endeavor 
to comply with your second or third choice in the order named. You will receive confirma- 
tion direct from the hotel accepting your reservation. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 197) 


cesses involved rather than with labored 
discussions of why the processes are so 
performed. It is a peculiarly practical 
and usable application of the principles 
and processes of algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry as they occur in modern 
industrial practice. It should find an 
important place in the related mathe- 
matics courses in technical high schools, 
trade schools, and corporation schools.— 
A. B. M. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FILM 
STRIPS. 


A price list of available film strips 
and instructions on how to purchase 
them may be obtained by writing to the 
Extension Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Our Contributors 


Brown, Muriel W., U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Couper, George P., California Poly- 
technic School, San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia. 

Galper, A. Sidney, Salem Vocational 
High School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Guseman, Sadie R., Home Economics 
Teacher, Greensboro High School, 

Greensboro, Maryland. 

Hope, James H., State Commissioner of 
Education, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Mullen, George O., Teacher of Agricul- 
ture, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Ross, Oscar, Wage and Hour Division, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sampson, H. O., State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, College of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


The King Is Dead; Long Live 
the King! 


Our A. V. A. members and other read- 
ers of the A. V. A. JourNAL AND NEws 
BuLueTIn have constantly looked for- 
ward to each issue of the A. V. A. Jour- 
NAL to read the message contained in 
each issue coming to our members from 
our friends, the commercial exhibitors. 
This message appears in what has be- 
come known as “The Ship’s Page.” For 
a number of years the interesting “Ship’s 
Page” has been written by our friend, 
Waldo Wright, of the International Text- 
book Company. Friend Wright is origi- 
nal and witty in his writings and com- 
bined geographical, historical, economi- 
cal, educational and personal facts and 
fancies in such a way as to interest, 
amuse and instruct. 

Waldo Wright, because of his present 
official duties, has found it wise to re- 
linquish his position as spokesman of 
“The Ship,” through the A.V.A. “Ship’s 
Page.” We hereby acknowledge to him 
our gratitude and appreciation for his 
splendid cooperative assistance during 
the long period that he has been a regu- 
lar contributor to the A. V. A. JourNnat. 
Many thanks, Waldo, from all of us. 

The International Textbook Company 
seems blest with a number of men of un- 
usually high caliber and large abilities. 
Another one ‘of these men, in addition to 
Waldo Wright, is Lee Arduser. Arduser 
picks up where Waldo Wright left off, 
and will “carry on” for “The Ship” in 
each issue of the A. V. A. JourNAL. We 
welcome Lee Arduser to our editorial 
staff and assure him that he will receive 
the same friendly reception on the part 
of our readers as did our mutual friend, 
Waldo Wright. You are among friends, 
Lee Arduser, and we shall be glad to read 
what you have to say to us. 
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* November August 31, 1940 
State 30, 1939 Individual Life Total 
A aa ae ee 500 528 1 529 
DEORE in 5") o hi oie ceir’ we ks 1 1 a 1 
BOONE ES sia se gis bane 69 47 —- 47 
Ree Se. iS ei 431 442 4 446 
CN. 65 8 gf a BER. 633 765 4 769 
pee ET OR, 174 179 a 179 
Commectiont 2.6.0 ech. k. 259 286 i 287 
WPRAWOBO BO doe tb ah 95 87 1 88 
TSA. HEE 2 Sas 302 283 —- 283 
Geta. O82 oe) ATS 1,008 1,037 4 1,041 
en, EE STOR De ges 123 109 —— 109 
DS i> oakoae bis-oxen.0-c eudite. 98 116 _ 116 
NT eR ie 1,471 2,317 13 2,330 
MONE eae as ot be PSR 709 634 2 636 
oa os wo ee bw tw 379 403 — 403 
ee Pe ee a 233 227 5 232 
eaOny 6 Sa. ride ia, 508 533 5 536 
es te oe eee a ee 435 159 1 160 
PN. IWS UGE Dolce on. PL 146 130 2 132 
Maryland oo 065. ok ei bs 349 322 13 335 
Massachusetts .............. 827 860 5 865 
Michigan ...... SN Polack 6 703 1,137 7 1,144 
Minnesota .... bt fs eee 253 232 6 238 
Mississippi .............. ‘ 446 553 1 554 
RE 8 Biel ok ks he te f. 614 535 5 538 
BE 363 8 width oe we ee $6 120 ——- 120 
pee es et ‘ae 241 254 we 254 
GE CE ee, ee oe aS 50 _ 50 
New Hampshire ............ 21 40 a 40 
POW TN ek EES 492 432 59 491 
Now..Jeamses. 3... )... <6 Tattered 116 117 _—_— 117 
New York ............ ont 2,093 1,887 135 2,022 
North Carolina ..... SPN 458 389 1 390 
North Dakota .............. 65 95 —- 95 
ikea eae oR sek 1,039 1,088 6 1,094 
i PER Oe hee, ae pe 511 526 —_—- 526 
ee Pree ee 106 178 1 179 
Pennsylvania ............... 992 964 3 967 
Puerto Rico _. ‘Gl Pee Pht ot 134 177 —_ 177 
Rhode Island ............... 39 ae -——- 43 
South Carolina .......... 7, 569 627 ae 627 
South Dakota .............. 69 70 aoa 70 
Denese. | Stas oo P22, 557 573 2 575 
WO Bey OS ee Vee Va bo 1,363 1,275 $8 1,333 
| ERAT ey SA a Ya 157 130 —_— 130 
REE ee ees Ue 46 69 — 69 
5 ORT Oy aie eae 492 485 3 488 
Washington ................ 134 154 —_— 154 
Washington, D. C............ 68 207 8 215 
West Virginia .............. 256 277 2 279 
Wisconsin ................. 1,130 1,050 61 1,111 
Te NR a a Se sb in on hep 84 90 _ 90 
NN Nd os had eee Oe _ 1 —— 1 
OT ae a peas Noe rk STARE 1 1 — 1 
Life Memberships ........... 14T 147 14t 
pS | ree 2 oy 22,117 23,291 429 23,720 





* End of Membership Year. { Life Memberships Deceased, Discontinued or Transferred. 
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